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If You Are 
Short of 


CASH 


Wi: want all teachers to know 
that when they need extra funds— 
for winter clothing, reference works, 
medical attention, or for any other 
reason — the HousreHo_tp FINANCE 
CorporATION is ready to advance 


$100 to *300 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are 
engaged in the teaching profession 
makes your credit good with us. We 
require no endorsers—no collateral. 
Your own signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100 to 
$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. Loans 
made by mail if more convenient. 


Call, phone or write nearest office 


Household Finance 
Corporation 





WISCONSIN OFFICES 


Appleton, 303!@ West College Avenue 

Beloit, 420-422 Strong Building 

Fond Du Lac, 410-411 Commercial National Bank Building 
Kenosha, 313-314-315 Schwartz Building 

La Crosse, 404-406 State Bank Building 

Milwaukee, 618-622 Empire Building 

Oshkosh, 610-611 First National Bank Building 

Racine, 318-319 Arcade Building 

Sheboygan, 515-517 Security Building 

Wausau, 409-410 American National Bank Building 
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DESKS that INSURE 


Last Hour 





When pupils must turn in their seats to 
write comfortably, the body is thrown in 
a tiring position—the light strikes and 
tires the eyes, the posture being wrong 
brings weariness. Children let up on “last 
hour’ studies, they get into trouble and 
worry the teacher. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of 
pupils and nervous strain on the part of 
teachers by equipping with National Seats 
of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 
“‘Adds to Pupil’s Comfort’’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the 
Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely 
in their seats. The back is supported when 
writing — working space is more than 
doubled—no turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing light and un- 
comfortable positions that bring on “last 
hour uneasiness”. When writing, the arm 
is supported, resulting in better penman- 
ship. 






No. 101 


Combination 
Desk with 
Moeser 

Arm Top 


National Desks are shaped to conform 
hygienically to the human figure they 
encourage correct posture—insure great- 
est comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain 
—-better grades in last period classes and 
less worry and nerve strain on the in- 
structor. 











Write for National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment 
you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks. All types of school chairs and 
teachers’ and office desks. We wili send 
our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 22-27, 1930 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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Notonthe Report Card—Not onthe Ledger 


By S. B. ToBEy 


President, Wisconsin Teachers Association, Wausau 


FRENCH Professor in a certain large 

State University, umexpectedly called 

upon one morning, in the absence of the 
regular conductor, to direct chapel exercises, 
addressed the students as follows: “Young 
ladies and gentlemens, you must excuse me, I 
am an infidel.” Observing the smile with which 
his confession was received, he said, “Beg 
pardon but my vocabulary is much better than 
my emphasis.” 

I have wondered if we in 
our school work do not 
sometimes find ourselves, 
like the French professor, 
laying the emphasis upon 
the wrong thing. I do not 
find the business or profes- 
sional world asking of a 
young man of woman, 
“How much algebra do you 
know? Can you solve prob- 
lems in affected quadratics? 
What do you know about 
Sturm’s Theorem? Are you 
familiar with Descartes 
method?” I have not known 
of an applicant for a posi- 
tion on the railroad or in a 
store, bank, or factory being 
requested to quote copiously 
from Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton, nor do I find employ- 
ers outside of a college or 
university clamoring for a S. B 
knowledge of the events in 
the reign of King ‘Tut’. I can hardly think 
of an industry that requires of a young man or 
woman an intimate knowledge of the circu- 
latory movement of protoplasm in the cell of 
Stigeoclonium Fastigiata, nor of the motility 
of the antherozoids in Bryophyta. These are all 
most interesting and beautiful things to know; 
and I would not for one moment seek to un- 
derestimate their value; but I have known 
teachers who would give a high school pupil 
a big zero for a failure to know any one of 
these exciting and soul moving facts who 
would not turn a hair if a thoughtless boy mu- 
tilated a desk and lied about it, or if a girl, 
on whom Divinity had bestowed a comely 
countenance, disguised herself with the bril- 
liant cosmetic hues in which the aboriginal 
maiden loved to adorn or disguise her real self. 





. Tobey 


I have known a very conscientious teacher 
who would sit up until midnight to fully ac- 
quaint herself with the minute topography of 
the battlefield of Waterloo who would not 
spend fifteen minutes in earnest thought about 
how she could induce sly, tricky Johnnie to 
stop cheating, or in helping frivolous Mary to 
a sanmer estimate of real values and of life’s 
essentials. 

Please do not misunderstand me, I am not 
inveighing against the 
teaching of facts in mathe- 
matics, science, or history, 
nor against acquainting 
children with beautiful fig- 
ures of rhetoric, but I am 
asking the question of my- 
self, “Do we put the em- 
phasis upon the right thing? 
Are there not real and tre- 
mendously important items 
of value not represented in 
our education ledgers,— 
items of vital significance 
which do not appear on the 
report card?” 

The story is told that one 
day as Elihu Root was sit- 
ting at his desk, busily 
writing, the door was nois- 
ily opened and the office 
boy, Jimmie Murphy, hat 
on one side of his head, 
burst into the room ex- 
claiming, “Say, Mr. Root, 
they’s goin’ to be a big ball game to the park 
this afternoon, kin I go? Gee, its goin’ to be a 
hum-dinger.”” “Why, Jimmie,” said Mr. Root, 
“that is no way to interrupt a man at his 
work. It is not polite, Here, let me show you. 
You sit here in my place.” James took Mr. 
Root’s chair and waited. Presently the door 
was softly opened and Mr. Root, hat in hand, 
patiently waited to obtain Mr. Murphy's at- 
tention; then quietly approaching, he respect- 
fully addressed the occupant of his chair thus: 
“If you please, Mr. Murphy, do you think you 
could possibly spare me this afternoon? There 
is to be a great ball game at the Park and I 
should very much like to go.” “Sure, Mr. 
Root,” said Jimmie, “and here is a dollar to 
pay for your ticket.”’ 

From the report card which we send to the 
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parents of the high school students every six 
weeks, I quote the note at the bottom of the 
card as follows: ““E means Excellent, 90-100; 
G means Good, 80-90; F means Fair, 75-79; 
P means Poor, below 75.” 

“A pupil who receives P in any class stand- 
ing is in danger of failing. A pupil, who re- 
ceives a final standing of 75, obtains full credit 
for his work, with a standing below 75 he has 
failed and has obtained no credit.” 

Now I am ready to assert that the boy who, 
indifferent to the comfort or safety of others, 
roughly jostles his fellows as he carelessly 
drives his way along the corridors to and from 
his classes is much more likely to fail in //fe, 
though he stand high in the subjects mentioned 
on the report card, than is the thoughtfully 
kind and courteous boy who has a mark below 
75 in the school subjects which appear here. 
I am ready to maintain that the boy of keen 
intellect, who acquires knowledge easily, who 
always has high marks, but who is selfish, dis- 
honest, tricky and impolite, is in much greater 
danger of failure in life than the boy of duller 
intellect who has a keen sense of the rights of 
others and whose conduct towards his fellows 
is exemplary. 

I have been told that the sums received from 
the sale of meats from the great packing plants, 
huge though they appear, are barely sufficient 
to pay for the running expenses of the business, 
that the profits come from the fine toilet arti- 
cles, exquisite perfumes, and valuable medi- 
cines which are the by-products of the busi- 
ness. And I often suspect that it is the by- 
product of our school education in which we 
shall find the school’s greatest values, the real 
justification for its existence and the vast sums 
expended to maintain it. 

Walter Scott was far from brilliant as a stu- 
dent in school, and we are all familiar with the 
story of his visit, after the lapse of many years, 
to the school of his boyhood, and with his in- 
quiry of the teacher if the “Dunce’s Block” 
was still preserved; and upon its being pointed 
out to him with a stupid boy upon it, of his 
bestowal of a shilling upon the luckless wight 
for keeping his seat warm for him in his ab- 
sence. There was probably nothing on Scott's 
report card to evoke, in his fond parents, a 
high degree of pride in their supposedly dull 
offspring but somewhere in the school, in the 
home, or in the library he gained the inspira- 
tion to write “The Lady of the Lake,” “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and ‘Marmion,”’ 


whose matchless beauty and ineffable charm 
have delighted millions of readers, And some- 
how, not recorded on the report card, he ac- 
quired that rugged honesty and dauntless cour- 


age which enabled him to meet a great crisis 
without flinching. When through the rascality 
or stupidity of his publishers he found himself 
confronted with a debt of more than half a 
million dollars and was offered a compromise 
with his creditors, he proudly exclaimed, “No, 
this right hand shall work it off. If we lose 
everything, we will, at least, keep our honor 
unblemished.’ With health already undermined 
by work, he toiled on from the early hours of 
morning till the small hours of the night, 
ceaselessly writing, tll his weary hand could 
scarcely hold the pen. The story of his strug- 
gle to pay the enormous debt is one of the 
most heroic, yet pathetic, in literary history. 
He had determined to pay it to the last far- 
thing and eventually the sale of his books sat- 
ished all of his creditors. Though he paid the 
penalty of his supreme effort with his life, he 
saved his self-respect, left a record of heroism 
and unsullied honor, and gave to the world a 
series of unrivaled historical novels. We would 
search his school record in vain for the faintest 
intimations of those qualities which constituted 
his greatness, yet those are the great, all im- 
portant, qualities in life. They were not re- 
corded in the school ledger. Yet, after all, 
these qualities of rugged honesty, of tireless 
industry, of cheerful self-denial for others, of 
courtesy born of kindliness, are the real funda- 
mentals of life. 

We might scrutinize in vain the report cards 
of W. C. Durant for any report of those quali- 
ties of friendliness, genius for organization, in- 
dustry, and sterling integrity which enabled 
him to build up, in eighteen years, a 
$600,000,000 corporation and amass a_per- 
sonal fortune of $90,000,000. On the school 
ledger was nothing to indicate that the boy, 
grown to manhood, deserted in a_ business 
crisis by vast financial organizations, would 
voluntarily relinquish his entire personal for- 
tune and plunge himself deeply im debt to 
save his friends from loss or that he would 
deliberately walk into the office over which he 
had presided for years and calmly sign the pa- 
pers which the most sagacious financiers be- 
lieved were the finish of his business career ; 
or that he could immediately capitalize his 
qualities of friendliness and power of organ- 
ization, and, by writing sixty-seven letters, re- 
questing the investment of $5,000,000 he 
would, in 48 hours, have checks and subscrip- 
tions of $7,000,000. He made a fresh start by 
selling $31,000,000 worth of cdrs at the phe- 
nominally low sales cost of 1/20 of 1%. 
Later, several years after the defeat and dis- 
aster which seemed to be the end of a great 
dream, this man, W. C. Durant, stands at 
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the head of a business which is participated in 
by 300,000 stockholders whom he regards as 
his personal friends, But the point I am en- 
deavoring to drive home to you is that the 
characteristics which most contributed to his 
success were not recorded in the schools and 
do not appear in the curriculum. 

Almost invariably when I talk with the pros- 
pective teacher, he tells me he has “majored” 
in this and ‘“‘minored” in that curriculum sub- 
ject but I have yet to find one who will confess 
that he has “majored” in Reverence, Honesty, or 
Love, or that he has “minored” in Courtesy 
or Common Sense. These subjects are not in 
the printed course of study. Teachers keep no 
records of them on their books. School boards 
and college faculties do not make them pre- 


requisites for graduation; yet, they are, by all 
odds, the most important assets of the success- 
ful man. 

Of course we would teach botany, zoology, 
geology and all the other oljogies; but if after 
they are taught they have not produced a valu- 
able by-product of sincere appreciation of the 
beautiful in mature and a reverence for the 
great Creator of all things, then they have 
failed of their highest purpose. 

What, it seems to me, we high school teach- 
ers should all stress far more than we do, are 
the qualities of reverence, honesty, industry, 
unselfishness, and obedience to law, both 
human and Divine—the subjects not listed in 
the curriculum, the qualities which are not 
shown in the school Ladaee 





Child is Emphasized in Unit Planning 


By Mrs. ALICE E. Roop 
Marquette School, Madison 


HE change of emphasis from teacher ac- 
tivity to pupil activity, from teaching to 
learning, is demanding a new technique 

in lesson planning. You recall the five formal 
steps in lesson planning which were the back- 
bone of the method courses of teacher-training 
schools some years ago. It is true that there 
have been many modifications and changes in 
terminology during the past years, but the un- 
derlying emphasis remained the same. Subject 
matter and what the teacher was to say and do 
was the backbone of lesson planning so long as 
the aim of education was to teach facts and 
skills, and the measure of a teacher’s success 
was the ability of the majority of her class to 
pass examinations upon these facts and skills. 

With the new definition of education, that 
of developing better ways of thinking, feeling, 
and doing on the part of the child, the whole 
function of the teacher is seen in a new per- 
spective. The learning of lessons now becomes 
a means or an instrument for realizing more 
fundamental ends, and the technique of pre- 
senting these lessons and directing their proper 
assimilation is necessarily revolutionized. 

The search for a new technique has led us 
all the way from the formal recitation with its 
emphasis upon assignment and topical organ- 
ization of subject matter, through the socialized 
recitation, the various contract plans, individual 
instruction, the project pa to unit organ- 
ization. This term may be defined as the organ- 
ization of subject matter around centers of 
pupil interest so that the child sees a unifying 


purpose and works toward an end which seems 
worth while to him. Such an organization seeks 
to encourage pupils and teachers to think in 
terms of the task to be accomplished and not in 
terms of thirty-minute recitation periods, nor in 
textbook pages to be covered. 

Each task may require only a short period or 
it may be of such a character that it will need 
considerable time for its completion, but the 
important thing about it is that it will have a 
unity of purpose that is usually lacking in the 
conventional daily classroom assignment. 

In planning a unit of work there are three 
major factors which must be taken into consid- 
eration: 

1. The child as the center of activity. 

2. Organization of subject matter around 
learning units. 

3. Technique used in carrying out a unit of 
work. 

Let us look at the first of these: The child 
as the center of activity, which means attention 
to his interests, his needs, and his way of learn- 
ing. Educational psychology has come to our 
aid here and we have become aware that (1) 
learning does not take place in compartments. 
Isolated facts have no learning value. It is only 
as the child sees things in their proper relation- 
ships that real learning takes place. (2) We 
have learned that interest is essential to learn- 
ing. Hence, we must provide proper motiva- 
tion and stimulation to learn. (3) Activity on 
the part of the learner is essential to learning. 
This means that opportunity for pupil plan- 
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ning, executing, and judging must be provided. 
(4) Individuals differ as to rate, quality, and 
quantity of learning. Our unit must take care 
of such individual differences. (5) Concomit- 
ant learnings are constantly taking place and 
they are often more important than the pri- 
mary learning. So we must see to it that desir- 
able habits and attitudes are being built up. 
(6) We have also learned that if we wish a 
child to really learn a thing, three conditions 
are necessary: He must have the desire to learn. 
He must find success satisfying and failure an- 
noying. When he is in this frame of mind, he 
must have opportunity to practice the thing 
with satisfaction. In other words, we must ob- 
serve the Laws of Readiness, Effect, and Exer- 
cise. All of these are factors for which we must 
have consideration and for which we must 
make conscious provision in planning any unit 
of work from the child’s point of view, 

Let us next look at the place of subject mat- 
ter in our unit organization. This change of 
emphasis from subject matter to the child does 
not mean a slighting of subject matter but 
rather a redirection of our use of it. As Dr. 
Kilpatrick says, we will always have subject 
matter but it will help us if we will look upon 
it rather as “the best of race experiences, the 
proper interpretation of which will guide us to 
better living.” Such a definition of subject mat- 
ter will tend to sift out the valuable from the 
worthless and will bring us to a clear under- 
standing of what knowledge and what skills 
are essential to our new aim. Subject matter is 
then raw material which the teacher has to 
work over and vitalize so that it will make the 
desirable changes in her pupils. To aid our 
thinking here, let us classify the subject matter 
we are using under specific attitudes and abili- 
ties which they are expected to build up. The 
first group consists of subject matter which 
aims to promote intelligent citizenship thru 
building up and understanding of the world in 
which we live. Geography, history, civics, and 
problem solving fall into this class. The sec- 
ond group consists of subject matter which 
aims to develop an appreciation of what is 
good, lovely and worthy. In this field we find 
such subjects as literature, and music and art 
appreciation. The third group is made up of 
those materials which we use in acquiring read- 
ing adaptation and in developing the art of ex- 
pressing oneself through speech, music and art, 
The fourth group consists of the materials 
used to develop skill in the manual arts. The 
construction work which we find in the lower 
grades falls in this group, as do also, the man- 
ual training and the household arts at the up- 
per levels. In the fifth group is placed that 


subject matter which the child needs to use 
automatically, such as the mechanics of arith- 
metic, of spelling and of penmanship, 

If we look at subject matter in this light we 
will not teach geography facts just as reports 
of the location, climate, products, industries, 
and cities of the various countries, but we will 
use such of these facts as we will need to build 
concepts of the relationships existing between 
human activities and natural environments in 
the various parts of the world. We will not 
teach history as records of events that have 
taken place, but as live, vital movements that 
have moulded the conditions as we have them 
today, and our teaching will be planned around 
such live units as, “Why the English people 
came to live in the new world,” or ‘How in- 
ventions have changed our ways of living.” 
With this aim in view literature will not be 
taught as material to be read with tests for rate 
and comprehension, but a real love for reading 
will be our motive and extensive reading of 
different kinds of poetry or narrative material 
or biographical material will be the means thru 
which a taste for beauty of thought and expres- 
sion will be inculcated. We will not teach Eng- 
lish, or spelling, or penmanship or reading as 
important isolated subjects but as instruments 
through which we learn to express ourselves 
fluently; and the richest motivation for their 
mastery will be found in the problems set up 
in the social science field or other related fields. 
From this you can see how this way of looking 
at subject matter will revolutionize our use of 
it. 

The technique the teacher will use in carry- 
ing out a unit of work will me ge somewhat 
upon what specific attitudes and abilities she is 
aiming to develop. But there are certain — 
that might aid her in whatever field she may be 
working. First, of course, will come a study 
of the children with whom she is working. She 
must know as much as possible of their back- 
ground, their interests, and their ability. Her 
next step will be to study the required subject 
matter, and available material. From this she 
will plan worth-while units of work in each 
field or in related fields in such a way that the 
pupils will be stimulated to purpose to learn. 
Having aroused the interest and cooperation of 
her class, problems will be set up and plans 
laid by the pupils for solving the problem or 
for carrying out the activity. This will be fol- 
lowed by as many work periods as necessary 
for assimilation or mastery. During these work 
periods the children will work in groups or in- 
dividually, according to their plans. In the pri- 
mary grades these work periods may be occu- 
pied in carrying out construction projects, or 
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in creative activity because these early years of 
childhood are peculiarly, but by no means ex- 
clusively, adapted to experience getting and to 
motor activity. These projects in turn become 
the motivation and also the vehicle through 
which the “fundamentals” reading, counting, 
and the various forms of expression are taught. 
The farm, the store, the postoffice, simple 
transportation or occupational projects are ex- 
amples of these units in the first three grades, 
In the upper grades these work periods will be 
concerned more directly with mental activity 
and the construction work or “producer's proj- 
ects’ will be found more frequently in the 
summarization of the unit. During the work 
periods the teacher will be the director of the 
learning process, making conscious provision 
for the functioning of the laws of learning, 
seeing that every child is working at his maxi- 
mum ability with suitable materials. She will 
watch that there is a steady growth from day 
to day, from week to week. She will provide 
a balance between group and individual activ- 
ity so that the socialization of the group will 
advance. 

The learning unit will finally culminate in a 
summarization which may take any one of a 


number of forms such as a dramatization be- 
fore another group or the gathering of reports 
on sub-units into book form, or a floor project, 
a sand-table, or an art frieze which will sum- 
marize vividly what the pupils have learned. 
Whatever form the summarization may take it 
should give the pupils the feeling of satisfac- 
tion and achievement that comes only at the 
end of a task that is well done. This summar- 
ization should never leave the children with a 
feeling of satiety but rather should furnish 
leads into other related units of work and 
should stimulate in the children the desire for 
continued widening of their interests and their 
understandings. 

The technique used in teaching a unit of 
work may not be materially different from that 
used by those teachers whom we remember 
with deepest affection because they made learn- 
ing real and worthwhile to us. But the teacher 
of today must increasingly become a director 
of the learning processes, conscious of the so- 
cial and intellectual needs of her pupils and 
ready to aid them in their individual growth. 
Unit organization may be a helpful means to 
this end. 





The 13-Month Calendar 


As SUGGESTED 
To Re place the Present 12-Month Calendai 


<< f— HANGE the calendar?” you ask ‘Why, 

it can’t be done!” It even clashes with 

your sense of propriety somewhat for 
our world has become so accustomed to the old 
12-month calendar that it seems almost sacri- 
lege to destroy it. But that is just what is be- 
ing urged by business executives and govern- 
mental officials of both this and foreign coun- 
tries. An international simplified calendar, a 
more convenient and more perfect time-measur- 
ing instrument than the one now in use, is the 
goal of the principals back of the plan. 

The calendar is a man-made device for keep- 
ing track of time. Julius Caesar made a cal- 
endar for himself; Augustus Caesar came along 
and changed that a little, both being changes 
from the old Roman Lunar calendar. In 1582 
Pope Gregory gave the world the 12-month 
calendar which is now used in the United 
States and in a large part of the world. But 
this was not adopted by England and her col- 
onies until 1752. It is not universal by any 
means. India alone has seventeen different cal- 
endars, and upwards of one billion, forty-five 


million people are today living under calendars 
very much different from the 12-month cal: 
endar we know. 

The 13-month calendar is not an entirely 
new idea. It was originally proposed by an 
Italian priest in 1835, and the present adapta- 
tion of that idea was made by Moses B. Cots- 
worth, a Canadian, more than thirty years ago. 
Today in the United States alone there are nearly 
one hundred organizations operating under the 
13-month plan. And they are not small con- 
cerns either. Just recently Sears, Roebuck and 
Company adopted the 13-month calendar. 

The movement for international calendar 
simplification had its inception in 1922 when 
the matter was brought to the attention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce by business men in this 
country. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce requested the League of Nations to take 
up the matter and in 1923 a committee of in- 
quity was appointed which considered 185 pro- 
posals from 38 nations (including six Ameri- 
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can Nations) and reported the results of their 
findings. Two of the 185 proposals survived— 
the Cotsworth 13-month calendar, and the 
equal quarters plan of a 12 month year—8 
months with 30 days and 4 with 31 days, In 
1926 the League of Nations accepted the find- 
ings of the committee of inquiry and the fol- 
lowing year requested the establishment of na- 
tional committees in the various countries to 
study and report upon the sentiment for cal- 
endar reform. 

The United States was the first nation to re- 
spond to the call of the League by organizing 
a national committee on July 9, 1928. George 
Eastman, president of the Eastman Kotak Com- 
pany, was made chairman. The committe con- 
sisted of 23 members, including men and 
women of national and international repute as 
experts in their respective fields of activity. 

Mr. Eastman’s committee had the cooperation 
of the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Treasury, Interior, Navy, Labor, and Interstate 
Commerce. Questionaires were sent out to 
leading organizations throughout the country. 
Exactly 1,433 replied; 1,154 of these, or 80.5 
per cent favored calendar simplification or the 
participation of the United States in an inter- 
national conference to consider the question. 
Those opposed to either numbered 268 or 19.5 
per cent. Those expressing preference for a 
particular plan of simplification numbered 488, 
of which 98 per cent favored the 13-month 
calendar. Those who replied specifically to the 
question of the participation of the United 
States in an international conference numbered 
952 of which 781 or 82 per cent approved. 

That the disadvantages of the present cal- 
endar had been felt in actual practice was dis- 
closed by a large number of organizations 
which had already turned to something sim- 
pler. Mr. Eastman’s investigation showed that 
at least 60 nationally known industrial con- 
cerns in the United States had been using such 
auxiliary calendars for periods ranging from 
36 years as a maximum, downward. 

The Cotsworth calendar, also referred to as 
the International Fixed calendar, which seems 
to be favored by the majority, consists of 13 
months of 28 days each, the new month to be 
inserted between June and July. Sol has been 
suggested as the name of the extra month. But 
13 months of 28 days each makes only 364 
days to the year, so it is suggested that the 
odd extra day in ordinary years be inserted as 
an extra Sabbath or holiday between Saturday, 
December 28 and Sunday, January 1, It has 
also been suggested that this day be called 
“Peace Day” or “Year Day.” The extra day in 
leap years would be similarly inserted between 


Saturday, June 28, and Sunday, July 1, and 
would be called ‘Leap Day.” 

The 13-month calendar has advantages of 
real merit—the months all have the same num- 
ber of days and whole weeks; the periods for 
which salaries are calculated exactly correspond 
to the pegiods of expenditure; months of the 
same length allow for exact comparisons from 
the point of view of monthly statistics; and 
Easter would have a set date. There are dis- 
advantages too, but to the general public those 
are inconsequential compared with the advan- 
tages to be gained by adoption: the figure 13 
is not divisible by 2, 3, 4, or 6; the quarters of 
the year of equal length do not contain a 
whole number of months; the introduction of a 
year of 13 months implies a considerable 
change in customs which have been established 
for many thousand years. 

It was suggested that the proper time to 
initiate this plan would be January 1, 1933, 
when the first of the new year comes on Sun- 
day. In this way the first month, week, day, 
hour, minute, and second would begin together. 

On December 5, 1928 Congressman Stephen 
G. Porter introduced a joint resolution in the 
House requesting ‘‘the president to propose 
calling an international conference for calendar 
simplification, or to accept on behalf of the 
United States an invitation to participate in 
such a conference.” It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and hearings were 
held, but no action was taken and it died with 
the 70th Congress. At the same time Senator 
Thomas D. Schall introduced the resolution in 
the Senate. 

In April, Representative Porter introduced a 
new resolution covering the same points. No 
action has as yet been taken and calendar re- 
form is halted for the time being, but much 
interest is being created in its favor. 

The committee presented its reports and rec- 
ommendation on August 14, 1929, to the Sec- 
retary of State. Although the report did not 
recommend that the United States enter an in- 
ternational conference committed to any defi- 
nite plan, it stated that public opinion favored 
the 13-month fixed calendar, with 28 days to 
the month, each month starting on Sunday. 

When the national committees of the differ- 
ent countries reach conclusions, and should 
these indicate, as is expected, a prevailing de- 
sire for calendar reform, it will then become 
necessary to call an international conference 
and the agreement reached by the latter would 
probably take the form of a treaty which, when 
duly ratified by various governments would be- 
come law in each signatory nation. 
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Teaching the Social Studies in the Grades 


By HAROLD RUGG 
Professor of Education, Columbia University 


HEREAS the older methods empha- 
sized the memorizing of historical 
and geographical facts, the new 

methods aim at the great goals of understand- 
ing and tolerance. The development of well- 
informed thinking citizens is the goal of our 
instruction. Having studied history, geog- 
raphy, and civics in the elementary school, our 
young citizens should go into high school pre- 
pared to undertake the thorough study of the 
problems of the modern 


University of Illinois, Bulletin, 1916.) te- 
vealed that this important trend was taking 
place. The new histories in the elementary 
school give much more attention to such im- 
portant economic meanings as “trade,” “‘stan- 
dard of living,” “industrial revolution,” “‘inter- 
dependence in modern life,” “the growth of 
cities,” “the development of a new industrial 
civilization,” than they do to specific events 
of legislative iacts, government executives, 

events in international 


world. To do so_ they 
should acquire in the 
first eight grades a large 
body of knowledge con- 
cerning modes of living 
in the communities and 
regions of the United 
States and in typical 
countries and regions in 
other parts of the world. 
Every grade of the 
school should help the 
pupil to build up a 
wealth of meaning con- 
cerning how people live 
together. Furthermore, 
their study should have 
built up attitudes of 
coensadanelan and of 
sympathetic tolerance to- 
ward others—others in 
their own communities, 
other economic and so- 
cial groups in America, 
other races and nation- 
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O MAN can be said to be 

liberally educated until 
he has achieved a comprehen- 
sive and realistic understand- 
ing of the tangled network of 
modern relations, an apprecia- 
tion of the endless ramifications 
of every act today. It is not 
the business of liberal educa- 
tion to determine moral stan- 
dards in any religious sense, 
but it is the business of liberal 
education to give a man full 
knowledge of the modern stage 
upon which the play of human 
conduct is acted and to train 
his mind to follow his every 


_act to its ultimate social effect. 


An education that leaves a man 
cold to the social implications 
of his professional or craft con- 
duct, or fails to train him to 
see these social implications, 
is illiberal and inadequate. 


—Glenn Frank 


warfare and in political 
administration. 
Similarly, the geo- 
graphical aspects of the 
new social studies 
courses abound with the 
active first-hand obser- 
vation of community 
life, voluminous reading 
about man’s dependence 
upon nature and his 
struggle to become its 
master, prolonged open 
forum discussion of the 
dependence of human 
living on climate, topog- 
raphy, soil, and natural 
resources. The emphasis 
is upon wnderstanding 
the relationship between 
facts and the important 
generalizations that can 
be drawn from facts 
rather than upon the 








alities. Not merely the 

development of understanding, therefore, but 
also of attitudes of sympathetic tolerance and 
critical questioning—these are the two great 
ends of intellectual education. 


What Shall We Teach? 


The subject matter of history, geography, 
and civics is changing to correspond with the 
important changes in objectives. The new 
courses emphasize the economic, social, and 
cultural ways of living and minimize the mili- 
taristic and political aspects of life. In their 
investigation of the content of school histories 
Bagley and Rugg (The Content of American 
History in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


leaning of the facts in 
isolation. Furthermore, 
the new courses emphasize the study of social 
and cultural life as well as the economic foun- 
dation of our new civilization. 


Recognizing that there are many times more 
facts and principles available as subject matter 
than can be studied in the school, the new 
courses in the social studies concentrate the 
work of the children upon the most important 
ones. The wise teacher selects those that are 
most crucial to the understanding of modern 
life and its development. Fortunately, there 
are available today more than fifty printed re- 
ports which _—— the results of careful in- 
vestigation of the content of the social studies.. 
They are clearly summarized and interpreted in 
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Earle U. Rugg, Curriculum Studies in the Social 
Sciences, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
See also the Third Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C.; also Bruner 
and Stratemeyer, Rating Elementary School 
Courses of Study, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. These reports aid curriculum com- 
mittees in history, geography, and civics in se- 
lecting the most important topics and in or- 
ganizing the curriculum about them. 


Important Principles of Teaching 
First: The pupil learns most effectively by 
actively assimilating new meanings into his own 
experience and by drawing his own generaliza- 
tions from data. This is the principle of active 
learning. 


Second: The pupil learns most effectively in 
situations which are most real to him; those 
in which he is most completely interested. 

Third: Learning proceeds inductively 
through the gradual accumulation of experi- 
ence. No principle is more important than this 
one of cumulative learning. Hence 

Fourth; Pupils will grow most rapidly in 
understanding by participating in a curriculum 
of activities in which important meanings and 
principles recur frequently but always in new 
settings. Therefore the teacher must see to it 
that the curriculum includes many varied ac- 
tivities and that the central ideas, themes, 
movements, and principles recur again and 
again in reading, individual research, and open 
forum discussion. 

Fifth: Correspondingly, to obtain the maxi- 
mum all-round growth in knowledge, skills, 
habits, and attitudes, every avenue of learning 
must be employed. Pupils must read widely, 
discuss vigorously, make many _ excursions, 
write original outlines and essays, dramatize; 
in short, engage in a great range of activities. 

Sixth: Meanings, skills, habits, attitudes are 
not learned in isolation from one another. All 
are built together into the experience of the 
pupil. We say that each bit of learning is, 
therefore, an integration of all of these. 


Seventh: Furthermore, a few skills—for ex- 
ample, map locations—must be definitely mas- 
tered. Hence the importance of systematic and 
economic practice on the skills, using well-de- 
signed practice exercises. 


Eighth: Organize teaching around the in- 
tensive study of a few important matters, 


rather than about the superficial study of many 
trivial ones. 


Ninth: To secure clearest understanding 
and most permanent retention, center the mind 
of the pupil upon one thing at a time. Or- 
ganize the course in short, compact, well-illus- 
trated units. 


Tenth: Courses should be organized upon 
“units of understanding’ rather than upon 
mere geographic, political, or economic units. 


Eleventh: History, geography, and _ civics 
should be woven together in broad, continuous 
courses. Include historical facts, movements, 
trends whenever they are needed to promote 
understanding. Never teach them in isolation, 
either from geographical or other contempo- 
rary material. 


Twelfth: Historical backgrounds will be 
clearer if the history of one broad set of re- 
lated movements is traced at one time. This is 
in contrast to the present method of teaching 
all political, economic, and social and cultural 
movements together. 


The New Methods 


The foregoing principles make imperative 
the broadening of the social studies courses. 
Hundreds of school systems are now teaching 
unified courses in social studies in which his- 
torical, geographic, and civic materials are 
clearly integrated. The program provides for 
one broad department, with a corresponding 
increase in allotment of time. The practice of 
assigning separate half-hour periods to_his- 
tory, geography, and civics is being given up. 


The new courses, therefore, are organized 
primarily about the pupils’ understanding of 
modern problems and conditions. History is 
brought in whenever it is needed; so too, are 
geographical materials and descriptions of cur- 
rent economic, social, and political conditions. 
For example, wise teaching of the unit “The 
Westward Movement of the American peo- 
ple’ necessitates the use in close relationship 
of historical, geographic and civic materials; 
the movement of population westward after 
1780 or 1790, the building of farms, villages, 
and cities; the discovery of great natural re- 
sources in coal, iron, oil, water power; the 
location of roads, railroads, and canals, with 
their geographic causes; the exploitation of 
resources, the changing social life on the mov- 
ing frontier. The new courses, I say, are rec- 
ognizing that they cannot separate, as did the 
old ones, naturally related historical and geo- 
graphic materials. 
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Locating Wisconsin's Capital 


By JOSEPH SCHAFER 
State Historical Society, Madison 


(Editor’s note: The pictures were provided by 
Mr. M. P. Rindlaub of Platteville, who became 
a resident of that city in 1867 and who says, in 
speaking of the capital, “I drove past it a num- 
ber of times while it was still there.’’ Accom- 
panying Mr. Rindlaub’s letter were the follow- 
ing statements: 

“The first session of the legislature of the 
territory of Wisconsin was held at Belmont. It 
convened October 25, 1836, and the session lasted 
forty-two days, and there were forty-two laws 
placed on the statute books. 

“The legislature consisted of members repre- 
senting the counties of Brown, Milwaukee, Iowa 
and Crawford, in what is now Wisconsin; and 
the counties of Dubuque and Des Moines, in 
what is now the state of lowa, Grant and La 


Fayette counties had not yet been named.” 

The building remained in its original location 
until the fall of 1916 when Mr. Rindlaub, for 
many years editor of the Platteville Witness 
began an educational campaign which resulted 
in the legislature making an appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars to reclaim it. 

Mr. Rindlaub, now in his 91st year, attended 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Freeport, August 
27, 1858, covering it for his newspaper, the War- 
ren (Ill.) Independent. He was present at the 
unveiling of the statue of Lincoln exactly 71 
years later. He was also present at the in- 
auguration of Lincoln in Chicago. He is be- 
lieved to be the only living newspaper man who 
covered the immortal debate.) 




















First Capitol of Territory of Wisconsin near Platteville 


HO that has driven over our state 
highways at night, when approaching 
the Four Lakes region, has not thrilled 

at sight of the radiant dome of Wisconsin's 
capitol? Reflecting powerful lights thrown 
upon it from different angles, that majestic 
structure, like the biblical “pillar of fire,” 
guides and entices the traveler from afar. It 
bursts gloriously on the view at distances vary- 
ing from eight to fifteen miles. 

Standing far within the state boundaries, the 
capitol has become a loadstone attracting our 
citizens from every point of the compass. And 
the building is worthy of all admiration. 
Were it in some foreign country, people would 
doubtless cross the ocean to see it. An English 
gentleman visiting Madison on coming in sight 
of the capitol exclaimed: “It is as fine as St. 
Paul’s cathedral would be, if the cathedral 
were clean.” 

A glance at the map will show that the 


capital city, Madison, is located about midway 
on a line drawn east and west across the state 
at a distance of forty miles.above the Illinois 
boundary. That places it far south of the geo- 
graphical center of the state which would be 
nearer Stevens Point on the Wisconsin river. 
If we ask why was not the capital established 
there, the answer is that in November, 1836, 
when the first territorial legislature located it, 
no one supposed that the country north of Fox 
River would ever be settled except for lumber- 
ing purposes. To them Southern Wisconsin 
seemed destined to be the future state, the bal- 
ance remaining for ages a kind of wilderness 
appendage thereto,—valuable for timber, furs, 
and possibly minerals, but with no prospect of 
a large population. 

It was with such ideas that our forebears 
ninety-three years ago proceeded to locate the 
“seat of government’ for the Territory and 
future state of Wisconsin. Who were these 
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men and where did they live? For a capital is 
such a good gift that everyone is sure to want 
it in his own front yard, or at least in his 
home town! Perhaps it was fortunate that 
there were less than 12,000 people in Wiscon- 
sin proper at that time to scramble for it. 

The law of Congress creating the new Tertri- 
tory, signed by President Andrew Jackson 
April 20, 1836, provided far flung boundaries 
—Canada on the north, Michigan on the east, 
on the south the two states of Illinois and Mis- 
souri, on the west the Missouri and White 
Earth rivers. In familiar terms, the territory 
included, aside from Wisconsin proper, the 
present states of Iowa and Minnesota together 
with large portions of South and North Dakota. 

Of course, it was not expected that these 
boundaries would be permanent, and most men 
saw within them two Wisconsin Territories. 
One of these would disappear in a few years, 
when the country to the west should fill up 
with people, and it would leave Wisconsin as 
we know it, the fifth state of the Old North- 
west, as contemplated by those who made the 
Ordinance of 1787. 

The people who lived in Wisconsin proper 
were grouped within four counties, which they 
were far from filling. There was Brown, the 
nucleus of which was Green Bay; Milwaukee, 
containing a new agricultural and commercial 
settlement near Lake Michigan in the south- 
eastern part of the territory; Iowa, comprising 
the present county of that name in addition to 
Grant and La Fayette; and Crawford, north of 
Wisconsin River, nearly all of whose inhab- 
itants were at or near Prairie du Chien. The 
Green Bay people were mixed—lIndians, 
French, English, Americans, as were also those 
of Prairie du Chien. Most of the Milwaukee 
settlers were at that time Yankees from the 
state of New York and from New England. 
Iowa county, or the lead region, had many 
men from the southern and _ southwestern 
states, and also some easterners. 

Of the four counties, Iowa, the lead region, 
was by far the most populous, having nearly as 
many inhabitants as the other three combined. 
Brown and Milwaukee were nearly equal, 
Crawford far the smallest. 

It would seem, therefore, that Iowa County 
or the lead region, which had been filling up 
rapidly for nearly a decade, would be able to 
have pretty much her own way in the legisla- 
ture, then in session at Old Belmont, the place 
selected by Governor Dodge as the first meet- 
ing point for the law makers of the Territory. 
There was one complication: in the vast spaces 
beyond the Mississippi, attached to Wisconsin 
for administrative purposes, were two thriving 


young settlements, both lying upon the river, 
and both within the later state of Iowa! They 
were Dubuque county with the village of the 
same name located opposite the southwest 
corner of Wisconsin proper; and Des Moines 
County, with the village of Burlington 150 
miles below Dubuque on the river bank. 
These two counties combined had about 10,500 
people, while Wisconsin proper had a thou- 
sand more than that. 

Des Moines, having the largest population, 
was assigned the largest representation in the 
legislature; Iowa county had the second largest: 
Dubuque the third largest. Milwaukee and 
Brown had each the same number, Crawford 
the fewest. 

Dubuque wanted the capital, and despite her 
anomolous location west of the Mississippi, she 
made a vigorous fight for it. Brown county 
wanted to have the capital fixed at some point 
in the Fox River or Lake Winnebago basin, 
many of her people favoring Fond du Lac. 
Belmont wanted the capital, but had little hope 
at any time of getting it, Mineral Point, in the 
heart of the lead region, felt the capital ought 
to come to her, and so did Cassville. 

Dubuque worked harder for the prize than 
any other town, maintaining a newspaper, din- 
ing and wining the governor and Assembly, 
but soon found it would be impossible for her 
to secure the permanent capital. She then al- 
lied herself with Brown County in a plan 
whereby she would be the seat of government 
temporarily, (till 1839) while Fond du Lac 
should have it thereafter permanently. Con- 
gress had appropriated $20,000 for public 
buildings and this sum was to be divided, Du- 
buque receiving $8,000, Fond du Lac $12,000. 
It was a clever move, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for one small circumstance. Brown 
and Dubuque counties did not have votes 
enough to carry it against Iowa County and 
her aides. 

The Council, in committee of the whole, 
debated the proposal for three days, the coun- 
cillors becoming ever more excited, violent, and 
virulent. Free for all fights were narrowly 
averted. Charges of corruption, plundering 
public funds, speculating and peculating, were 
hurled right and left. Finally Joseph B. Teas, 
of Burlington, Des Moines County, preacher 
and legislator, rose to propose an amendment 
to the bill. He substituted for Fond du Lac the 
word Madison, for Dubuque the word Burling- 
ton: but he allowed to Madison the whole of 
the $20,000 appropriated for public buildings. 
A vote on that amendment showed it was car- 
ried by seven against six. Of course bedlam 
broke loose once more. The city of Madison 
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was denounced as a “swamp,” Des Moines was 
castigated for her interference in selecting a 
capital for Wisconsin proper; gentlemen are 
reported to have given one another the lie not 
once but repeatedly, and the jolly fellows in 
the “lobby” had great sport lampooning the 
excited members. 

Now, the man who contrived the winning 
combination of Des Moines County, Iowa 
County, and Milwaukee County, in favor of 
the Madison location was a shrewd speculator 
and adroit, subtle lobbyist—James Duane Doty, 


Madison won first, because of Doty’s adoit- 
ness; second, because the place was about mid- 
way between the Mississippi and Milwaukee, 
which it was hoped to unite by means of a 
railroad passing through Madison and through 
the lead region; third, because the location, 
despite its swampiness, was romantically beau- 
tiful; finally, because Des Moines wanted the 
temporary capital and had three council votes 
and seven assembly votes to cast in Madison’s 
favor. 

The late Michael Olbrich once said, speak- 

















The Old Capitol Restored 


afterwards governor. He it was who had laid 
off the town called Madison, and while he 
pretended to favor Fond du Lac, Portage, and 
other places including Mineral Point, he had 
probably planned all along to bring the Legis- 
lature around, by skillful maneuvering, to ac- 
cept his Four Lakes town. Doty came in for a 
share of the vituperation indulged in by oppo- 
sition members but he was a hard man to ruf- 
fle, and having cemented his block of votes he 
was not unwilling to have all the towns of 
Wisconsin proposed as substitutes for Madison. 
This was in fact done, Motions came as fast 
as they could be voted upon. They wanted to 
have substituted Fond du Lac, Dubuque, Port- 
age, Helena, Milwaukee, Racine, Belmont, 
Platteville, Green Bay, Astor, Cassville, Belle- 
view, Koshkonong, Wisconsinapolis (near 
Fort Winnebago), Peru in Dubuque County, 
and finally Wisconsin City in Iowa County. 
Having exhausted the list the council adopted 
the bill with Madison and Burlington as the 
permanent and temporary capitals—all by the 
sacred number of seven votes against six. In 
the House there were fifteen votes against 
eleven. 


ing of the seat of government controversy, that 
our capital city was ‘born in corruption.” The 
charge has often been made that Doty gave 
away many good corner lots in the new town 
to legislators and others. However that may 
be, the selection of Madison was geographically 
logical at that cime. It lay eighty miles from 
Fond du Lac, about the same distance from 
Prairie du Chien, only a trifle farther from 
Milwaukee—truly, not a bad argument as 
population was distributed ninety-three years 
ago. 

And to Lake Michigan the capital of Wis- 
consin would surely have migrated had not 
the staunch, solid body of population in the 
lead region made such a move impossible. 
One can conceive of our glorious capitol dome 
vieing with the graceful spires of Milwaukee 
Cathedral. Had not the gashes in the Galena- 
Trenton limestone underlying the counties of 
Grant, Iowa, and La Fayette been filled with a 
rich sulphate of lead, attracting thousands of 
eager miners, the history of our common- 
wealth would have been different; and the dif- 
ference in location of the capital would sym- 
bolize the difference in other respects. 
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Radio—The Coming Schoolroom Aid 


THE GILBERT KNAPP SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
As Described by Frank S. McCall, Principal 


HE day has come when the principal of a 
school may sit in his office and send di- 
rectly to the pupils of any grade or room, 

or combination of grades or rooms such infor- 
mational and inspirational material as his in- 
genuity may devise. He need no longer peddle 
announcements from room to room as in days 
gone by. No, not since “the mike” has be- 
come a part of the equipment of the principal's 
office. It had to come, Today the radio in the 
schoolroom is still an experiment. Tomorrow 
it will be a necessity. 

Many schools in Wisconsin have equipped 
their auditoriums with radio receivers; others 
have installed very powerful radio receivers 
from which they operate from two to six loud 
speakers in as many rooms; and a few schools 
have powerful amplifying units connected with 
the radio receivers by means of which local 
programs may be sent to every room in the 
building. Among the modern and probably one 
of the best radio and amplifying equipments 
in the state is the one recently installed at the 
Gilbert Knapp School of Racine. Principal 
Frank S. McCall describes the system as follows: 

The equipment consists of a central power 
amplifying unit capable of taking three differ- 
ent kinds of audio input and sending each 
through the loud speakers into the several 
rooms of the building, the voice input through 
the microphone, the input from phonograph 
records by means of the electric pickup, and 
the input of programs from broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

The microphone is used to send directly to 
the pupils of any grade or room such informa- 
tion and announcements as the principal and 
faculty may find need to disseminate. This 
unit of the equipment provides the opportunity 
to present to the pupils such topics as art ap- 
preciation, music appreciation, health ideas, 
moral and character ideas, and information 
about appreciation of natural phenomena, 

The children themselves may be given the 
microphone occasionally with happy results. 
Recently the children of each intermediate 
grade room were asked to write, either in the 
language period or at home, as each teacher 
might direct, a brief composition upon some 
phase of school room or school ground con- 
duct. The best composition in each room was 
selected and read by its author over the micro- 


phone. All intermediate rooms were switched 
on for these readings. If used sparingly this 
practice greatly motivates composition work, 
and offers a fine opportunity to influence school 
room and school ground conduct. 


Each teacher is given the opportunity to pre- 
pare and present several five minute talks upon 
the subject in which she is most interested. 
Thus the effort and energy of each is conserved. 


The microphone is ideal for the transmis- 
sion of directions for standardized or other 
tests for it insures identical directions, identical 
timing, and identical administration in all other 
respects. 


The phonograph record is undoubtedly the 
most practical: agent for presenting to the pu- 
pils the various materials for music apprecia- 
tion. Records present music of various types, 
the tones of various musical instruments, the 
functions of various sections of orchestra or 
band, and demonstrate almost any other music 
element. In many buildings the number of 
phonographs and of records is limited so that 
they are not available to all teachers at the de- 
sired times. The amplifier, with the phono- 
graph input by means of the electric pickup, 
makes it possible for the music of one record 
to reach as many rooms as desired. The one 
presenting the music appreciation lesson can 
make such explanatory comment as is desirable, 
over the microphone, turn on the record to 
demonstrate, comment further, then again dem- 
onstrate with phonograph music, and_ thus 
carry on, for many rooms at once, exactly the 
same lesson that ordinarily would be given in 
a single room with the aid of a phonograph. 

This method of conducting music apprecia- 
tion lessons over the amplifier will let the pu- 
pils of all rooms hear the explanations and 
presentation of the best equipped music 
teacher, while those teachers less interested in 
music will be freed from the task of preparing 
such lessons. They, in turn, may give to all 
room groups something in which they are es- 
pecially interested. 

At this time there are only a few programs 
of an educational character being broadcast 
from radio stations. But much attention is be- 
ing given to the preparation of radio lessons 
and many experiments are being tried out. In 
a few years the radio will be a part of the 
equipment of a modern school. 
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The Porlier-Tank Cottage at Green Bay 


By HARRY RICHARDSON 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
(See Cover Design) 


EST of the Fox River, in Green Bay, 
} stands a small cottage which is visited 


by hundreds of sightseers each year, 
Facing Union Park to the north, and sur- 
rounded by trees, it stands as a memorial to 
many events in the early history of Wisconsin. 
Built in 1776, the Porlier-Tank Cottage is the 
oldest building now standing in this state. 
Here lived the first schoolmaster in Green Bay. 
Here lived the first justice of peace when this 
region was yet under the French regime, and 
here lived the first inhabitants who possessed 
higher education and culture when the Fox 
River Valley was a lonely, heavily forested 
wilderness. 

It was thought for many years that this an- 
tique building was constructed of logs, but 
when it was moved from its initial location, 
less than a mile up river from its present set- 
ting, it was discovered that it was made of 
very wide, roughly sawed timbers of excep- 
tional quality. It was ‘‘pugged” between the 
upright timbers and the inner and outer walls 
with a clay which was commonly used to chink 
log cabins in early times. The house was built 
as a simple cabin, with a rough stone chimney 
at one end, the windows protected by heavy 
wooden shutters. A tiny window in the upper- 
most part of the roof reminds one of the 
dwellings in those parts of America first set- 
tled by the French. At one time the edifice had 
a large wing built at either end of the original 
structure. One to the right of the entrance, at 
least fourteen feet wide and running the entire 
width of the house, served as a commodius 
meeting place. This wing was dropped when 
it was being taken from its foundations. The 
other wing, which was successfully moved with 
the building, served at one time as a dining 
room for the Tank family. If it is true that the 
timber was sawed in a mill put up by Jacob 
Franks about 1790 on Devil River as has been 
suggested, there would be fifteen years taken 
from the age of this old house, but even then it 
stands as the oldest building in Wisconsin. 

The Porlier-Tank Cottage was built by Jo- 
seph Roy, who came from Canada in 1775, im- 
migrating to La Baye on the banks of the 
Fox river. 

The second occupant of the house was a 
cultured, well-educated, well-born gentleman 
with courtly manners. Judge Jacques Porlier 


came from Montreal to Green Bay in 1791. He 
was a man of unassuming ways and outstanding 
courtesy. For several years he taught the little 
children of his employer, Pierre Grignon, 
which gives him claim to the honor of being 
Green Bay's first schoolmaster. 

This ancient dwelling was next to shelter 
the children of European nobility. Nels Otto 
Tank was the son of a Norwegian nobleman, 
He came to Green Bay in 1850 with his wife, 
a descendant of a distinguished officer in the 
service of the crown of Holland. Mr. Tank 
was an ardent student, highly educated. He 
was a fine linguist, speaking fluently six or 
seven languages. He conducted services for his 
colonists in one of the wings of his house, and 
this later came to be known as the ‘Prayer 
Room.” Because the Tanks were highly edu- 
cated and of noble birth, they lived much to 
themselves. They mingled little with the gay 
life of the little frontier town. At this time 
there came from across the ocean, down the 
Erie canal, along the Great Lake water-way, 
magnificent furniture of that period, fine linen, 
rich brocades, and pottery from every well 
known factory in Europe. But there was no 


- room for Mrs. Tank’s belongings in her small 


house and they were stored in the original 
cratings, only to be opened after her death in 
1891. The “Tank auction,” which occurred 
later, was of great educational value to the peo- 
ple of Green Bay when these rare treasures 
were sold, many finding their way into the mu- 
seums and public buildings of Green Bay. 

Then came the ruthless advance of industrial 
life. It seemed for a while that this melancholy 
little dwelling was doomed to destruction to 
make room for the factories which were spring- 
ing up along the river bank. Civic and _his- 
torical associations of Green Bay came to the 
rescue. The house was moved to its present 
location, where it remains not only as a memo- 
rial to the beginnings of our midwestern civ- 
ilization, but also as the epilogue of an ancient 
and honorable family. 


Write injuries in dust, but kindness in mar- 
ble. Who takes delight in cruelty needs civ- 
ilizing. To pity distress is human; to relieve it 
is godlike. 


—Horace Mann 
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The Mill at Wyk 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Copyright: Art Extension Society 


HIS is Holland, won from the sea and 
held by means of dykes. In the fore- 
ground we see the piles driven in to 
form the walls to keep the earth in place. 
Reeds are growing along the edge of the near- 
est dyke, and there are two old millstones near 


gale, the ships will strike sail, the reeds will 
bow themselves, and people will run to shelter; 
but the miller will go inside, shut the door, and 
rejoice that the giant wind is working for him 
again. That miller is typical of Guy, Emerson's 
embodiment of the progressive man: 





The Mill at Wyk 


by. Beyond, three women are walking towards 
a little shrine on the road to the village. Men 
are at work near a boat moored to the bank. 
There are other boats, with sails set, in the 
harbour. Following the road around the bend 
we come to the big town hall, the houses, and 
at last to the old church with its massive, un- 
finished, Gothic tower and its sharp fleche. But 
the chief thing in the picture is the old mill, 
facing a cloudy sky which threatens a storm. 
The top of such a mill is movable. It may be 
revolved to face the wind from any direction. 
The miller has come out upon the balcony to 
see how soon his sails will catch the wind. 
Sunlight, through a rift in the rapidly moving 
clouds, strikes the mill and glorifies it. 

Soon the water will be roughened by the 


Ruisdael 


“He had sped his wise affairs 

That he caught Nature in his snares. 
Early or late the falling rain 
Arrived in time to swell his grain; 
Stream could not so perversely wind 
But corn of Guy’s was there to grind. 
The siroc found it on its way, 

To speed his sails, to dry his hay; 
And the world’s sun seemed to rise 
To drudge all day for Guy the wise.” 


This famous picture shows five ways in 
which man has forced nature to do his will. 
Can you name them? In this picture the many 
vertical masses, large and- small, standing up 
defiantly, and all spaced rhythmically, and the 
rather brilliant dapple of dark and light in the 
warm gray whole, have long held the pleased 
attention of people who enjoy fine art. 
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Wm. Boardmember to John Schoolmaster 


Dear John: 

Education has aspirations, I am told, to join 
the sciences as subject of exact study, and its 
practitioners aspire to be listed with the pro- 
fessional group. These are laudable ambitions, 
and if I am any judge you have made com- 
mendable progress in both. Neither education 
nor religion can become exact in the sense that 
physics and chemistry are. At the best any for- 
mulae for calculation that you may develop 
will still include that mysterious variable— 
human nature. But of course you have gone 
far in eliminating guess work, empirical prac- 
tice, and pure tradition. You will go further 
and refine and perfect the rather crude instru- 
ments you have developed in the last two 
decades. 

Your group is certainly becoming more class- 
conscious, more unified, more sure of itself. 
Your great state and national organizations 
show this. There is much more respect shown 
the teaching profession than could possibly 
have been developed without the cohesive 
power of such organizations, Your future suc- 
cess will be determined quite largely by the 
support that you can secure from the public, 
who after all support the schools and who in 
the last analysis determine the policies by 
which they are directed. Important as your 
group is it can never proceed safely much far- 
ther nor much more rapidly, than organized 
public opinion moves. For that reason I feel 
certain that you should give more attention to 
clear and accurate interpretation of your aims, 
procedures, and methods of measuring your 
product than you are apt to do. 

I read two or three educational magazines 
and about the same number of religious jour- 
nals. In addition I read the literature of my 
own profession, and as best I can I try to 
keep up a fairly regular diet of general read- 
ing, both in periodicals and books. My own 
field is perhaps more scientific than yours so I 
am not expecting in our books and magazines 
any particularly good writing. Generally the 
matter is presented in almost alarming  tech- 
nical language and there is a great deal of 
statistical and graphical material of a highly 
specialized nature. But when we try to write 
for the layman with just average education we 
find it very difficult to translate our findings 
into language that he understands. And if in 
addition to informing him we desire to enlist 
his aid in some social project which our pro- 
fession advocates we are even more ineffective. 
Understand I’m not asking for Huxley’s, or for 


crystal clear and persuasive writing such as 
Pupin does so well. That way lies genius and 
the supply of genius is always away below the 
demand. But clarity and even distinction in 
style ought not to be above us. 

But if we are heavy and muddy, and if 
much of our writing moves along as com- 
fortably as a lumber wagon on a corduroy 
road, there is some excuse for it. Your profes- 
sion however assumes a certain cultural level, a 
familiarity with the best that has been written, 
and a sensitiveness to good writing. At least 
in any educational program or statement of ob- 
jectives that I have seen mastery of the mother 
tongue is always foremost. We assume that our 
teachers at least pretend to have been educated 
and we have a right to expect from them some 
evidence that they are accomplished in the 
fields in which they train the youth. And yet 
your educational books rarely show any of the 
feeling for good writing that characterizes 
most of the publications in those devoted say 
to a discussion of religious problems. Perhaps 
your men who are so eager to “publish” for 
the sake of maintaining or making a personal, 
institutional, or group reputation do not take 
sufficient time to put their findings into Eng- 
lish at least better than average. 

When I hear some of your people on the 
platform I am struck by the halting, tentative, 
and apologetic tone of the many, or the ag- 
gressive, militant, egotistical presentation of 
others. Rarely have you a good platform man 
who studies effective public speaking. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I’m not asking for brilliant 
oratory but for a sincere, clear, effective presen- 
tation of worthwhile information about educa- 
tion. Let us have substance and form, thought 
married to expression, consciousness of the vis- 
ible and invisible audience, and a purpose in 
writing and speaking more than a desire to 
publish a book, or make a speech, or earn some 
money. I think your profession owes it to it- 
self to give more time to this side of its work. 
Be exact but be clear, be scientific but don’t 
mistake scientific jargon for science, be pro- 
fessional but don’t neglect your public con- 
tacts. Then, John, you will not get so far ahead 
of the crowd that they pay no attention to you. 
I commend to you a study of some of the let- 
ters of St. Paul. He knew what he wanted to 
say, to whom he wished to speak, and the most 
effective way of expressing himself. You might 
find him worth while. 

Sincerely, William Boardmember 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


Legal Constructions 


SECTION 40.34 (1) of the Wisconsin stat- 

utes was amended by chapter 517, effective 
after September 20, 1929, by adding thereto 
the following: 

“Providing further that any child residing 
more than four miles from the school of his 
district may attend the school of another dis- 
trict, in which case the home district shall pay 
the tuition of such child.” 

Prior to this amendment, a district furnish- 
ing transportation had no further — 
as to the payment of tuition. Since the passage 
of this amendment, however, any child of 
school age residing more than four miles from 
the school of his district may attend the school 
of another district, notwithstanding his own 
district offers him statutory transportation. 
This applies only to children residing more 
than four miles from school. 

$e 6s 

The provisions of section 40.34, as amended 
by Laws of 1929 do not abrogate or in any 
way modify the provisions of section 40.21 
(6), and upon failure of the home district to 
furnish transportation or board and lodging to 
children entitled to such transportation or 
board and lodging, the home district may not 
escape its obligation to pay tuition fees of such 
children in another district, 





State Graded Schools 


HE State Graded School system of Wiscon- 
sin was organized in 1901, in response to 
a demand for more thorough work in the aca- 
demic subjects in rural schools, where the en- 
rollment was so large that one teacher could not 
do justice to all pupils. None of these schools 
were to be organized in an incorporated city. 
During the year 1901-02, 162 applications 
were filed for special state aid granted to 
schools of this type. The number of applica- 
tions increased rapidly from year to year, until 
the present number is 610. Out of the entire 
group, about 150 have been organized as high 
schools, while others have become parts of city 
systems by annexation. 


Every county has two or more state graded 
schools. Dane, Milwaukee, and Polk counties 
lead with 29 each. Waukesha has 23, Douglas 
20, Oconto 19, Sheboygan 19, and Barron and 
Taylor 17 each. Schools of this type are no 
longer on the increase, but remain about the 
same. They are an especially efficient type of 


tural schools, owing to certain legal restrictions 
which are required for their maintenance, and 
the fact that they are closely supervised not 
only by supervisors from the Department of 
Public Instruction, but by the county superin- 
tendent and supervising teachers as well. A 
large share of the success of these schools is 
due to the efforts of county supervisors. 





Dedication of New School Building 


EW school houses are being dedicated with 

persistent frequency. The comforts of 
home are being realized in the plans and speci- 
fications of the newer school buildings. The li- 
brary is being provided for and the conveni- 
ences of the kitchen are in evidence. Playrooms 
and sanitary toilets are common now. Play- 
ground apparatus and fields leveled off for 
games greet the visitor before he enters the 
school house. 

All this brings joy to those who have for 
years deplored the conditions that persisted 
with the “‘little red school house.’ With this 
remarkable building program, there should go 
the caution: Be sure when you are planning 
for an expensive one-room building that you 
are so situated that consolidation with adjoin- 
ing small districts is not soon to be the most 
economical program. Whenever a small dis- 
trict builds its expensive school house, it post- 
pones consolidation for a long time to come. 

So it is with a mixture of gladness and fore- 
boding that we dedicate the new one-room 
school building—gladness that at last the chil- 
dren of that district are decently and comfort- 
ably housed, and at the same time anxious for 
fear that the new building may stand in the 
way of larger and better development. 





Sanitary Conveniences in Schools 


R. H. W. SCHMIDT, supervisor of school 

buildings, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has recently made a study under the above 
caption, and the results of his investigation 
were published in an article in the January, 
1930, issue of the American School Board 
Journal. 

Mr. Schmidt found very little literature deal- 
ing with this type of research, and the data that 
he secured were obtained largely through the 
questionnaire method. Subjective judgments 
were used as little as possible, and then only to 
clarify the situation and bring it into the realm 
of practicability. 
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The results arrived at will be helpful as a 
basis for determining the matter of sanitary 
conveniences to either reinforce the present 
Code provisions or to modify them as may 
seem necessary. 





The Arbor and Bird Day Annual 
For 1930 


EACHERS and pupils will find much of in- 
terest and value in the forthcoming edition 
of the Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day Annual 
for the year 1930, which will be distributed to 
both the county and city superintendents about 
March 10. Many of the best informed writers 
in Wisconsin are contributing articles for this 
issue upon various phases of conservation. The 
statements may be accepted as authoritative, 
and the annual, we believe, will qualify as a 
textbook in conservation as far as it goes. 

County superintendents have been asked to 
include five or ten questions on conservation 
in their next series of common school diploma 
examination questions, the answers to which 
can be found in the Arbor Day manual of 
1929, copies of which may be secured from 
the Department. 

No line of educational activity is more defi- 
nitely in the foreground at the present time 
among people of the state generally than is the 
subject of conservation in its various phases, 
and the schools should be given every oppor- 
tunity to keep in the foreground by giving pu- 
pils practical information and instruction in 
this live topic. 





Flag Talks to the Youthful American 


HE United States Flag Association, with 

national headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., is broadcasting an interesting series of 
musical numbers and flag talks during Febru- 
ary and March. The talks are by outstanding 
men and women over a nation-wide hook-up 
of the National Broadcasting Company, and 
the musical portion of the program will be 
given by the famous United States Marine 
Band. 

The talk on Tuesday, February 25, 5:15- 
5:30 eastern standard time, will be by Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, M. C.; Tuesday, March 4, 
“The Anthem of the Flag,’ General John 
Pershing; Tuesday, March 11, “The Flag and 
Opportunity,” Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis; Tuesday, March 18, ‘Serving the Flag,” 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 

If all goes well, we expect that from 15 to 
20 million children, constituting a good part 


of the rising generation, will hear these inspir- 
ing patriotic addresses. 





Supervisory Conferences 


HE Department of Public Instruction is 
again following its usual custom of hold- 

ing supervisory conferences for superintend- 
ents, principals, and supervisors of elementary 
gtades. These conferences will be held at a 
number of convenient points throughout the 
state during February and March. Those who 
will be interested in attending have received a 
schedule of the dates and places, together with 
a list of problems ranked highest in frequency 
in a recent questionnaire sent to rural teachers. 
These ‘actadl the following general topics: 

1. How to provide for individual differences in 

a. arithmetic 

b. reading 

c. seat work—primary grades 
. How to provide supplementary materials 
How to conduct map and globe study effectively 
. How to plan profitable drills 
. How to teach penmanship so it will carry over 

into other work 
. How to teach punctuation and capitalization 
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. How to determine standards of promotion 





What One Book Can Do 


CONVICT in one of our prisons came into 

possession of a book on vocational guid- 
ance. He read and re-read it, and asked for 
more. Then he took up a correspondence 
course, and worked hard to prepare himself for 
a chosen vocation. On the completion of his 
term of commitment he entered college, worked 
his way through, and is today a very successful 
engineer in charge of a large manufacturing 
concern. He says that one book did it. 

One book started him, but it took time and 
hard work after that. However, too much can- 
not be said of the influence that one book may 
exert in helping a child to an inspiration that 
may determine his whole career. The teacher 
who realizes this will be on the watch daily to 
put good books in the hands of her pupils. 
Numerous testimonials to the effectiveness of 
good reading can be gathered. In fact, there is 
hardly a single adult who cannot look back and 
remember that the influence of one book had a 
great deal to do with forming his ideals. 

And what of the flood of insipid and down- 
right harmful books and magazines that con- 
front our young people? To forbid is to tempt. 
It is far better to substitute the good and assist 
the child in forming a taste for it. 
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....Editorial.... 


On Tonsils 

IKE everyone else we have heard much 

popular discussion of the question of 
tonsils versus no tonsils. Until quite recently 
our interest was passive. Although we were 
persuaded to start 1930 by parting with what 
the clinic convinced us was a pair of perfectly 
useless tonsils, we are not prepared, at this 
writing, to take a stand on the general propo- 
sition. The only conclusion we have reached to 
date is, that a tonsillectomy as a weekend sky- 
lark is a complete flop. 


Danger Ahead—Warn the Children 

ANY injuries to children on the streets 

and highways have been reported recently. 
Several deaths have been chronicled as a result 
of children coasting across main traveled high- 
ways and streets. In some cases fast driving 
has been blamed for the tragedies, and in others 
motorists have charged carelessness and bravado 
by children. Persistent “warning” of the dan- 
gers of the highway and consistent ‘‘safety 
first’ instruction in the schools may prevent 
some fatal injuries and save some lives. 

* * * 


Taking Lessons Out of the Air 

HETHER realized or not, the generation 

now approaching middle age has lived 
through a revolution such as no other gen- 
eration has probably experienced. Within their 
lives have come the bicycle, the gas engine, 
motor cars, good roads, airplanes, the general 
use of the telephone and electricity, the stere- 
opticon, “movies” and “talkies,” the wireless, 
and radio. They have caused constant adjust 
ment and readjustment. What was satisfactory 
yesterday, no longer suffices today. Every part 
of our social organization has been affected. 
There are some among us who, not recognizing 
the revolution, deplore the new and long for 
the return of the old. To them the necessities 
of today are frills and fancies. 

And so it is with our schools. There are un- 
doubtedly some people who might cry “‘ex- 
travagance”” should they, for example, read 
Principal McCall's description of the radio 
equipment in his school in Racine. But that 
was true when “tablets” were advocated in- 
stead of the old “'slate;’ when new heating 


devices and proper ventilating systems werc 


introduced; and when modern seats and desks, 
charts, maps, libraries, the stereopticon, and the 


movie made their appearances in schools. Yet 
none of these, all of which are accepted now 
as necessities, has contributed more than that 
which radio promises to contribute to the edu- 
cational development of the youth of the na- 
tion, Radio education is being organized and 
systematized. A number of individual stations 
have sponsored educational programs for some 
time; some colleges and universities have pro- 
vided lectures for radio audiences; among the 
most effective educational programs to date are 
the Damrosch music appreciation groups; and 
now comes announcement of the American 
School of the Air programs for schools, which 
are being broadcast from thirty-three stations 
and which will include lessons in literature, 
history, civics, health, art, and nature study. 

The possibilities and probabilities of the 
radio as a factor in education are almost beyond 
comprehension. And the encouraging thing 
about it is the availability of the service to far 
and near, to the child in the one-room school 
out in the country as well as to the child in the 
metropolitan school, 

Ten years from now, no school will be com- 
plete unless it has equipment which will per- 
mit it to take lessons out of the air. 


There’s News in the Ads 

HE financial report of the W. T, A. on Jan- 

uary 1 shows a net advertising income of 
something over twelve thousand dollars, or 
about 25% of the total income of the Asso 
ciation. Were it not for the advertising in 
come, your Association could not maintain its 
rather extensive program of activities and also 
publish an educational journal for the small 
annual membership dues of the association 
would not be sufficient to meet these expenses 
In other words, the ads appearing in the journal 
help pay for the printing. Besides, they con 
tain information which every teacher needs if 
he is to keep abreast of modern developments 
in education. Information about new books, 


apparatus, equipment, and many helpful sug 
gestions may be found in the ads. Reading the 
ads regularly and making use of the informa- 
tion contained therein will help you and you 
in turn avill be helping your Association. 
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Teachers Should Study the Probiems of 
Taxation ‘7 


HERE was a time when school teachers 

were expected to “tend to their own knit- 
ting,” to confine their efforts and talents to the 
teaching of “readin,” “‘ritin,’”’ and ‘‘rithmetic,” 
and to other chores of the school room. But 
times have changed. The teachers’ work is rec- 
ognized as of first importance in the commu- 
nity, and increased demands are being made 
upon them for advice and assistance in matters 
of general concern to the community. The 
schools and the community are so closely asso- 
ciated that efficient work in the former requires 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of the latter. 
Taxation is probably one of the most vexing 
problems of the modern community. It de- 
serves serious consideration by teachers who 
ought to be as able to analyze and understand 
it as any other group of citizens. 

We urge teachers to study taxation in Wis- 
consin, and as a basis for that study we here- 
with present the manuscript which was used by 
Supt. John Callahan, in his discussion of the 
problem before the Representative assembly in 
Milwaukee last November. 

Chapter I of the bulletin THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS, published by the State Department in 
May, 1926, began with the following paragraph: 

“Wisconsin high schools are passing through 
the most critical period of their existence. For the 
first time in the history of our state, taxpayers are 
seriously contemplating some restriction of educa- 
tional opportunity for those children who do not 
live in the larger villages and Cities. It is to be 
admitted that neither their thought nor action has, 
as yet, crystallized into any such definite state- 
ment as that made above. Nevertheless an analy- 
sis of local comments on the tax situation, of argu- 
ments made in the committee rooms of the past 
legislature, and recently enacted educational laws 
leads one who studies the situation to the belief 
that only a drastic reorganization of our tax laws 
affecting schools will prevent the reduction of high 
school opportunity through the elimination of 
many of our small high schools.” 

The situation thus described has grown worse 
rather than better in the three and one-half years 
that have intervened. Section 40.47 of the statutes 
enacted by the 1927 legislature, raising the limits of 
high school tuition to cost of instruction with limits 
between two and three dollars per week, did increase 
high school revenues to some extent, but section 
10.85, passed by the same legislature, making possi- 
ble the detachment from high school districts of ag- 
ricultural territory, has made the situation of some 
of these districts worse than before. 

The Loomis Bill attempted in the 1929 legislature 
to do for the high schools what the equalization law 
of 1927 accomplished for the grades. The opposition 
asked repeatedly—‘“Where is the money to come 
from ?”’ 

_ The problem of finding the money is one that is 
involved in our whole tax system, and every citizen 
who is interested in our schools, our roads, our 


charitable and penal institutions, our health pro- 
gram, or any of our other governmental problems, 
should use a part of their spare time to study that 
system and the proposed changes as they appear. 

Certainly school teachers, who are held so largely 
responsible for bringing through the next generation, 
so that they may do some thinking on their own 
account, should be able and willing to do such think- 
ing on their own account. I believe that they are, 
so here are some questions or problems to start on. 

You know, of course, that the two largest items 
of expense in the state are for schools and roads. 

The year ending June 30, 1927, we spent 
$64,254,498.95 on schools. This includes everything 
from rural schools to the university. The 40% of 
the income taxes collected by the state goes largely 
to this purpose, and yet, over 88% of the total was 
raised from property taxes. 

That same year there was spent by cities, towns, 
counties and the state for streets, roads and bridges 
$60,668,444. The motor licenses, gas tax and federal 
aid amounting to $18,782,708 was used for this pur- 
pose. The rest, about 70%, was raised by bond is- 
sues and property taxes. 

It was proposed in the Assembly during the past 
session to cut out all exemptions in our income tax 
law, except those for dependents, leave the corpora- 
tion tax about as it is, but raise the rate on the 
higher personal incomes, thereby raising between 50 
and 70% more than we do now by this method, the 
state to keep it all and distribute it to schools. What 
do you think of this means of raising more money? 
If you decide against it, be sure it isn’t because it 
would cost you a few dollars more. 

How does an income tax rank in fairness with a 
property tax? 

Who finally pays most of the taxes? 

In twenty of our seventy-one counties the state 
collects over 90% of the income taxes. Do those 
counties pay it, or do they get much of it else- 
where? How? 

Can you figure out just how much taxes you paid 
last year? 

What do people mean when they talk about non- 
taxpayers ? 

It has also been proposed to raise money for 
schools by a cigarette and cosmetics tax. Several 
states have some tax of this kind. What difference 
between this and our gas tax for roads? 

A study of the income tax collection by the Fed- 
eral Government seems to indicate that the wealth 
of the country has a tendency to flow to the large 
financial centers. Over 70% of the Federal income 
tax is collected in eight states, and that means mostly 
in the large financial centers of those states. What 
seems to be the causes of this? 

The same is largely true of the internal revenue 
taxes. During the last year reported there was col- 
lected about two-thirds of a billion. Over 30 per- 
cent of this was collected in a single state——North 
Carolina. Why? Do they finally pay it? 

Would it be advisable to tax some of this wealth 
and spread the proceeds to be used for roads and 
schools according to the population to be served? 

The statistical abstract of the United States, which 
you may find in most of your libraries, is a mine of 
information on matters of this kind. 

The Federal government is now distributing aid 
for roads. In the year ending June 30, 1928, Wis- 
consin received $1,870,455 for that purpose. They 
are also distributing money for agricultural and other 
types of vocational education. 
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Open Forum 


What is Basis for Judging Efficiency 

Has an inquiry like this a legitimate place in the 
columns of the State Teachers’ JOURNAL? 

What are the critical points on which the school 
superintendents of the State of Wisconsin judge the 
efficiency of new teachers? 

At the Wisconsin High School we are anxious 
to give the student teachers those types of experi- 
ence which will make them acceptable to the super- 
intendents. We should be guided in the selection of 
those experiences by the point of view of the future 
employers. 

We are also desirous of learning to rate these 
student teachers in somewhat the same fashion as 
they will be rated by the superintendents. There is 
a good deal of evidence to show that in training 
schools everywhere the rating given the student 
teacher has very little value in predicting the success 
of that individual. If this is to be remedied, it will 
be only through a reliable view of the criteria and 
standards which the superintendents of the state use. 

It would help us tremendously if every superintend- 
ent who has positive convictions on this matter 
would sit down and write us an answer to the ques- 
tion: What are the critical points on which the 
school superintendents of the State of Wisconsin 
judge the efficiency of any teacher? If you could 
spend a month in the Wisconsin High School, ob- 
serving student teachers with a view to selecting cer- 
tain of them for employment in your high school, 
what would you look for? 

Prin. H. H. Ryan, Madison 





The Median Fallacy 

Education at one ume expressed its group results 
in averages. The word average as applied to group 
achievement has all but vanished from the educa- 
tional vocabulary. We educators have been schooled 
to use the median to express group abilities and 
group progress. We have accepted this new method 
of obtaining and expressing group results without 
sensing its complete uselessness in measuring and 
expressing group achievement in some of the most 
important phases of modern educational procedure. 

Modern education, at least in theory, is no longer 
attempting to perfect a median technique to educate 
a median child. Educational practice, on account of 
an indoctrinated and habituated educational machin- 
ery, always lags far behind educational understand 
ing. Intellectually at least, educators now recognize 
the fallacy of developing a median educational tech 
nique to educate a theoretical median child. We are 
now attempting to develop an individualized tech- 
nique based on general educational principles and are 
attempting to measure the results of the new indi- 
vidualized technique by means of the general group 
median. 

To illustrate the fallacy of using a general median 
measuring technique to measure the results of an in- 
dividualized teaching technique let us take the indi- 
vidual attainments in reading of two first grades, one 
taught by general median technique and the other 
taught by individualized technique. The results be- 
low indicate the reading vocabulary of each indi- 
vidual pupil at the close of the first year. 

The reading vocabulary of a group of 33 children 
at the close of the first year under the general group 


median technique are as follows: 0, 0, 0, 0, 8, 10, 10, 
22, 23, 43, 85, 89, 104, 155, 207, 211, 240, 254, 
285, 300, 302, 308, 337, 348, 400, 406, 504, 510, 
512, 526, 580, 602, 610. 

As compared with these, the results of 33 chil- 
dren taught under the individualized reading tech- 
nique are: 35, 41, 57, 74, 93, 102, 108, 115, 140, 
144, 152, 160, 201, 208, 216, 225, 235, 260, 269, 
319, 365, 481, 504, 540, 602, 681, 891, 980, 1107, 
1116, 1244, 1345, 1557. 

These results are not exceptional since they are 
duplicated again and again where a well understood 
and well managed individualized technique is com- 
pared with a general median group technique, in 
fact these results are just what we would expect 
in a modernized technique. 

Let us now consider the use of the general group 
median in determining the group progress and thus 
the efficiency of the technique. The median standing 
in group one with the general technique is 240, 
while the median for the individualized technique is 
235. This method of measure favors the general me- 
dian technique in spite of the fact that the total 
reading vocabulary developed by the individualized 
method is almost twice that developed by the gen- 
eral group method. If we split the group into quar- 
tiles, the median vocabulary of the lower quartile in 
the general technique is 4, while the median vocabu- 
lary for the lower quartile in the individualized 
technique is 831/,, or an advantage of 20 to 1 in 
favor of the individualized technique. If we take the 
upper quartile, we will find the advantage is about 
2 to 1 in favor of the individualized technique. 
When these two lists of results are compared by in- 
dividuals every child except the median child made 
more progress under the individualized technique. 
Any measure which is adapted to measuring indi- 
vidual achievement will indicate that the individual- 
ized technique is very superior to the general tech- 
nique and still the generally recognized group median 
measure would indicate an advantage for the gen- 
eral group technique. 

If the median measure technique is to be used 
to evaluate an individualized teaching technique 
when appliefl to a general grade or group, the group 
should at,-least be split into ability quartiles and 
evaluated on the basis of the medians of the quartiles. 


—H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan 





Ranking Shorthand and Typing Papers in Commercial 
Contests 

It is not my intention to offer any destructive 
criticisms concerning commercial contests, but rather 
to offer to adjust what in my estimation tends to 
discourage “ACCURACY” and often-times causes un- 
rightful recognition of particular contestants in the 
numerous contests held. 

We as commercial teachers have received in most 
cases both high school and college commercial train- 
ing. Innumerable times we have-heard teachers stress 
“ACCURACY” with the phrase added, “speed comes 
eventually,” or, “write as rapidly as you can ac- 
curately.”” I for one am a conscientious promoter of 
those very phrases; I sincerely believe and have rea- 
son to believe because of results achieved through 
teaching, that “ACCURACY” is the “THING.” W: 
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are teaching commercial students; we are preparing 
them to continue on to college; we are preparing 
them to earn a livelihood if college work does not 
appeal to them; we are training them to become 
business men and women, executives, administrators, 
and the like. It seems to me, however, that we are 
not “practicing what we are preaching.” We are 
ranking shorthand and typing contest papers with 
little or no regard for “ACCURACY” which really 
is the “THING.” Permit me to ask the following 
questions: As a business man whom would you pre- 
fer as your stenographer had you been informed that 
Miss “A” wrote 65.6 net words per minute with 31 
errors and that Miss “B” wrote 65.4 net words per 
minute with 16 errors? Would you be willing to 
sacrifice .2 of a word in speed and employ Miss “B” 
because of her accuracy as compared with that of 
Miss “A”? Is there any reason why we could not 
justifiably rank both the speed and “ACCURACY” 
of each typing paper? Would we be unjust in draw- 
ing a line as to how many errors would be allowed 
before disqualifying the entrant's paper? I am sure 
that both you and I can recall having disqualified 
shorthand papers with more than 20 errors. We 
were evidently aware of the fact that 21 or more 
errors showed a decided lack of “ACCURACY.” 

Again you are a business man. You have been in- 
formed that Miss “A” can write shorthand for five 
minutes at the rate of 100 words per minute and 
transcribe her notes perfectly. However, Miss “A’s’’ 
paper when examined further showed 9 typing er- 
rors, which included errors in spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc. Miss “B’’ can write shorthand for 
five minutes at the rate of 100 words per minute 
also. She, however, makes ONE transcript error. 
Nevertheless, her spelling, punctuation and the like 
are perfect. NOW who would you as a_ business 
man employ as your stenographer? In our last state 
commercial contest Miss “A’’ would have been 
ranked above Miss “B’’. Yet, because of her knowl- 
edge of spelling, punctuation, and grammar, Miss 
“B” could easily have substituted a word for her 
transcript error, whereas Miss ‘A’ would be com- 
pelled to make NINE corrections before being able 
to submit to you (her employer) a perfect copy. 

As commercial teachers, are we going to continue 
this method of grading typing and shorthand papers ? 
Are we not capable of suggesting some alternative ? 
Are we practicing what we are preaching? Certainly 
we should adjust the “MISTAKE.” 

P. R. Alfonsi, Com’l. Dept., Washburn, H. S. 





Dear Friends of Wisconsin: 

The Rural Supervisor, Mr. J. F. Shaw, has re- 
quested me to write of my experience in teaching the 
value of reforestation to my school pupils. The school 
that I was teaching was very bare because there were 
only a few oak trees for shade and beauty in the 
yard. I suggested to the school pupils that we would 
plant some trees around the edge of the school yard. 
The children were very eager to carry out my sug- 
gestion, and each pupil assisted in getting trees and 
planting them under my direction. 

_ We planted thirty white pine trees, about three 
feet high; thirty-six Norway pines about twelve inches 
high; and ten Norway spruce about twelve inches 
high; after which the pupils read interesting maga- 
zine articles about the value of reforestation in Wi8 
consin. 
Gladys A. Ehberins, Longfellow School, 
Wisconsin Rapids 





Adrift “ae 


on an Uncharted Sea 


No More Tragic than Color- 
less Geography Teaching 
Without Adequate Maps 


Just as ships on the high seas must have 
accurate charts to guide their course, so 
the geography teacher mustutilize graphic 
aids to stimulate pupil interest and insure 
definite progress in the geography class. 


Tests have indicated six features as indis- 
pensable if maps are to meet modern 
teaching demands. First—attractive color 
presentation to stimulate pupil interest. 
Second—accuracy in preparation to in- 
sure correct data. Third—versatility in 
design for diversified teaching demands. 
Fourth—simplicity of text to avoid con- 
fusion. Fifth—durability for longer life. 
And sixth—economical cost resulting in 


liberal installation. 


The Weber Costello line of Bacon Semz- 
Contour Political Physical Maps and Bacon 
Standard Political Maps meet the above 
requirements exactly. Send for complete 
descriptions so you may check them 


yourself. Address Dept. M239 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard —Globes 





$5 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Of More Than 


All Aboard—N. E. A.—Atlantic City 


HE sixtieth anniversary meeting of the De- 

partment of Superintendence will be held 
in the world’s largest auditorium on the fa- 
mous boardwalk at Atlantic City, February 22— 
27, 1930. The beautiful ballroom on the ocean 
front of this auditorium is to be used for the 
general sessions. 

Convention headquarters, registration, ex- 
hibits, and post-office will be located in the 
main arena of the auditorium; a room so large 
that a thirteen-story building 500 feet long and 
200 feet wide could be placed in it and still 
leave 75 feet on all sides to spare. Ten pairs 
of trusses support the roof, each with a clear 
span of 350 feet. The exceptional facilities 
thus offered will make the exhibit an out- 
standing feature, 

On Tuesday evening under the auspices of 
a committee of New Jersey school people there 
will be presented a pageant entitled ‘‘Recreative 
Living” which will depict the development of 
leisure time through the ages, the importance 
of leisure .in modern life, the possibilities in 
the use of leisure, and the training for leisure 
to be given by the schools. 

Education is life. This statement of the 
philosopher, which seemed too radical when 
first uttered, is now generally accepted. Ameri- 
can education is engaged in the process of put- 
ting the ideal into practise. As we would have 
life, so must our education be. 





The Wisconsin Special Train 


HE Wisconsin N. E. A. Special train to the 

meeting will leave Chicago February 22 at 
4:00 P. M. over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. More than one hundred Wisconsin edu- 
cators will be aboard the palatial train equipped 
with pullmans, diners, a club car and an ob- 
servation car, of the type of the famous ‘‘Capi- 
tol Limited.” The WGN Pullman Porter’s 
Quartet will accompany the train and will en- 
tertain the guests. Every comfort and conveni- 
ence of modern railroad equipment will be of- 
fered the delegation. The schedule is so ar- 
ranged that the trip through the historical 
country from “Cumberland Gap down the Po- 
tomac, through Martinsburg” will be taken in 
daylight. Historical literature will be distrib- 
uted on the train and at Harper’s Ferry the 
train will be stopped and the delegation will 
be addressed by Dr. H. T, MacDonald, Presi- 


Passin g Interest 


dent of Storer’s College. It will continue 
through Washington, Georgetown, and to 
Philadelphia where the party will be conducted 
through Broad Street, past Independence Hall, 
across the Delaware River, to Camden, N. J., 
for the last fifty minutes across the state, ar- 
riving at Atlantic City at 2:50 P. M. Tickets 
have been arranged with stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia, Washington, and other im- 
portant points along the B. & O. line. 

The train will carry a large electric sign 
reading “Wisconsin N. E. A. Special.” Rate 
of fare and a half for round trip will be 
granted convention guests. 





C. C. Parlin Invites Convention Guests 
to Visit the Curtis Publishing 
Company 


C. PARLIN, formerly principal of the 

high school at Wausau, and now manager 
of the commercial research advertising de- 
partment of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
extends a very cordial invitation to Wisconsin 
people to visit the Curtis Publishing Company 
in Philadelphia in a body or as a group, either 
going to or coming from the convention. 

Mr, Parlin writes “I hope that you will visit 
us and I think you need have no hesitation in 
assuring convention guests that a trip through 
the building of the Curtis Publishing Company 
will be one of the events of their trip. 

“When the teachers come to the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, have them inquire for me 
and if by any chance I am out of the city, have 
them get in touch with my secretary, Miss El- 
len Jones, who is a native of Wisconsin. Her 
father, G. D. Jones, was well known in edu- 
cational circles in Wisconsin, having been for 
many years President of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin.” 





Executive Committee in Annual Meet- 
ing 
T the first meeting of the year of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the W. T. A. in 
Milwaukee on January 17, October 29, 30, 
31, and November 1 were selected as the off- 
cial dates for next fall’s meeting. The dates, 
while three or four days earlier than usual, 
were selected to avoid conflict with a national 
conference which had chosen Milwaukee for 
its meeting place this year. 
At the meeting President S. B. Tobey for- 
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mally assumed leadership for the year 1930. 
Mr. M. C. Palmer, the retiring president, was 
extended a vote of appreciation and thanks by 
the members of the executive committee. He 
serves as ex-officio member of the committee 
this year. 

Preliminary plans for the 1930 meeting were 
discussed. In addition to prospective talent for 
the general program, the committee voted to 
call a conference of section chairmen in Mil- 
waukee on February 15 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing section program problems, The person- 
nel is as follows: 


Agriculture, A. Vernon Miller, Richland Center 

All Science, Geo. K. Peterson, Sheboygan 

Art, Elsa Ulbright, Milwaukee 

Biology, Charles Holbrook, Milwaukee 

Character Education, Dr. John G. Fowlkes, Madison 

Chemistry, Irving W. Johnson, Oshkosh 

Civics, Inez McGreaham, Antigo 

Coll. Tchrs. of Educ., C. J. Anderson, Madison 

Commercial, Lois Rummage, Racine 

Conservation & Forestry, W. E. Switzer, Crandon 

Educ. of Crippled Child. Jean Gordon—Smith, Mad- 
ison 

Educ. of the Deaf, Mrs. Fred Ball, Stevens Point 

Educ. of Excep. Children, Katherine Lynch, Madison 

Educational Research, E. F. Jantz, Racine 

Elem. Prins., John Walecka, Wauwatosa 

English, Ruth Teuscher, Racine 

General Science, J. O. Frank, Oshkosh 

Geography, Gertrude McGuine, Wausau 

Grammar Grades, Wm. T. Darling, Wauwatosa 

Guidance, Josephine Hintgen, La Crosse 

Handwriting, Julia Hammel, Milwaukee 

History, Mary G. Kilty, Oshkosh 

Home Economics, Abby Marlatt, Madison 

Industrial Arts, E. S. Lamoreaux, Janesville 

Intermediate Grades, Mary Ann Lutz, Milwaukee 

Jr. High Schools, Thomas Sanders, Racine 

Kindergarten—Primary, Inez Meyer, Sheboygan 

Latin, Theresa Kleinheinz, Oshkosh 

Library, Mary Tuohy, Waukasha 

Mathematics, E. B. Skinner, Madison 

Mental Hygiene, Stella Stillson, Milwaukee 

Modern For. Lang., Meta M. Steinfort, Milwaukee 

Music, Hugo Anhalt, Milwaukee 

Phys. Education, E. O. Hoppe, Milwaukee 

Physics, C. H. Walters, Kenosha 

Retirement Fund Assn., Geo. O. Savage, Oshkosh 

Rural Education, O. W. Neale, Stevens Point 

Speech Correction, Mrs. Ruth Hinika, Madison 

Speech Training, Gladys Borchers, Madison 

State Graded Schools, Ada Ibsen, Union Grove 

Visual Education, O. G. Gilbert, Milwaukee 

Vocational Education, H. G. Noyes, Appleton 

Wis. Assn. of Deans of Women, F. Louise Nardin, 
Madison 

Wis. Assn. of Sec. Sch. Prins., R. O. West, West 
Allis 

Wis. Assn. of the P. T. A., Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 
Milwaukee 


At the meeting C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh 
was re-elected to membership on the State 
Reading Circle Board. 

Reports of the secretary and treasurer showed 
the Association in fine financial condition. 








Let’s all go to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Plan to join the Wisconsin 
special train to the 


National Education Association 


Department of Superintendence 
Meeting 


FEBRUARY 22-27 
» « 

The special train for Wisconsin 
delegates will leave Chicago via the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. at 4 P. M. 
Saturday, February 22, arriving at 
Atlantic City, Sunday at 2:50 P. 
M., Eastern time. The train will 
be equipped with sleepers, a diner, 
a club car, and a sun room obser- 
vation car. 

R. R. fare Chicago to 
Atlantic City and 
reli $47.28 
Pullman fares Chicago 
to Philadelphia — 
(one way) 


Lower Berth_______ $8.25 
Upper Berth _______ _ 6.60 
Compartment (2 per- 
SONG byte eee ek 23.25 
Drawing room (3 
persons) ______ __ 30.00 


Identification certificate has been 
sent you. To secure convention 
rate, present certificate to Ticket 
Agent at starting point. Specify 
that ticket is to be routed from 
Chicago via the Baltimore and 
Ohio. 


(Fill in coupon if you have not made 
reservation) 
B. E. McCormick, Secy. 

Wis. Teachers Association. 
716 Beaver Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Please reserve— Number 

LOwWer DOP. oc ies sas 

Semper Berth 6 ccccccccces 

Compartment (2 persons) 

Drawing Room (3 persons) 
(If compartment or drawing room is de- 
sired please send names of other parties.) 
Name .. bey ara hae erwin Sen 


Address . 
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The Teacher Training Council of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association met in the same 
city on Saturday morning. The problem of 
teacher training in Wisconsin was discussed 
and sub-committees were eee to continue 
certain phases of study and to report at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the committee. Members of 
the Teacher Training Council are: O. H. 
Plenzke, chairman, Madison, Angus Rothwell, 
Wausau, H. C. Thayer, Madison, D. T. John, 
Kenosha, A. C. Tews, Waukesha, M. C. 
Palmer, Columbus, O. F. Nixon, Green Bay, 
C. J. Anderson, Madison, H. W. Kircher, She- 
boygan, R. B. Thiel, Appleton, Ruth McDill, 
Milwaukee, E. G. Doudna, Madison, and B. E. 
McCormick, Madison. 

Other committees of the Association which 
are actively at work are as follows: 

Reorganization—Ethel Gardner, chairman, Milwau- 
kee, George Kelley, Princeton, I. O. Hubbard, Ash- 
land, L. R. Creutz, Janesville, and H. A. Schofield, 
Eau Claire. 

Propaganda—C. E. Hulten, chairman, Marinette, 
Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee, and Frank Younger, Ap- 
pleton. 

Certification—Clyde Bowman, Menomonie, L. P. 
Goodrich, Fond du Lac, and G. T. Longbotham, 
Janesville. 

Taxation—C. E. Limp, Madison, Paul G. W. Kel- 
ler, Eau Claire, and W. E. Switzer, Crandon. 

County Boards—W. J. Berger, Sheboygan Falls, 
E. C. MacInnis, Jefferson, and L. C. Johnson, May- 


ville. 





Wisconsin Association for the Disabled 
Actively at Work 


HE Fourth Annual State Meeting of the 

Wisconsin Association for the Disabled 
was held January 23 and 24 at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. The conference was called 
for the promotion of the care and education of 
crippled children. 

Those engaged in educational work took a 
prominent part in the program. Among the 
speakers were John Callahan, state superin- 
tendent, Dr. Irving Maurer, president, Beloit 
College, Paul G. W. Keller, city superintendent, 
Eau Claire, G. F. Loomis, city superintendent, 
Kenosha, M. C. Potter, city superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Rev, F. J. Haas, St. Francis Sem- 
inary, Miss Carrie B. Levy, director Special 
Classes, Milwaukee, and R. L. Cooley, director, 
of Vocational School, Milwaukee. 

Many persons engaged in the medical field 
spoke on subjects relating to the surgical and 
after-care of crippled children, 

One of the most inspiring meetings was one 
at which twelve state organizations reported on 
the work which had been accomplished during 
the past year in behalf of the physically handi- 


capped. A rapidly growing interest in this 
work was very evident from the reports, which 
were presented from the American Legion, Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Elks, Kiwanis, Knights of 
Pythias, Pythian Sisters, Optimists, Rotary, 
Shriners, Wisconsin Council of Catholic 
Women, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, and 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Marguerite M. Lison, director, Special 
Education for Crippled Children, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, reported on the 
World Conference of Workers for Crippled 
Children, which was recently held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. One of the resolutions adopted at 
this Conference was that the League of Na- 
tions be petitioned to give special study to the 
problems of the physically handicapped. 

At the banquet meeting, Dr. C. R. Bardeen, 
dean, University Medical School, outlined the 
plans for the new Wisconsin Orthopedic Hos- 
pital for Children, for which the Legislature 
recently appropriated $300,000. 

Over 250 persons from all parts of the state 
attended the meeting. Nearly all those present 
were representatives of local or state organi- 
zations. 





Prize Winning Poem 


MISS Helen Totzke, teacher in a rural school 

near New London, is winner of the An- 
thology of World Poetry in the February con- 
test for her poem ‘Misty Moon.” 


Misty Moon 


Will mist moons always rise thus, 
Making longing youth seek 
That which is the iife for him? 


I swear ’twas a magic moon 

That rose o’er the trees that night; 

‘Twas near the earth, a misty moon 

The color of spun gold—with a little copper light 
Spun and mixed with the gold. 

As it rose, I felt my soul rise— 

Reaching forth for higher truths; 

And I saw, not a moon, but my ambitions— 
All the desires of an ever longing youth— 
Rising before me, growing clear. 

Then I resolved that I— 

Though hidden by mists from others— 
Would to myself be what I desire; 

And lift myself, as did my misty moon, 

Ever upward as the time goes by. 

Have no decline—but leave as it did, 

In mid heaven be swallowed up... 

So that all, in the mind’s eye, may see me 
Going ever up and up—and to-Eternity 

Still seeking! ‘ 


Will mist moons always rise thus, 
Making longing youth seek 
That which is the life for him? 
—Helen Totzke 
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COMPTON’S 


Picrurep ENCYCLOPEDIA 


_ The encyclopedia that has set 


up a new standard for all school 
encyclopedias. 


Meets every encyclopedia re- 


and High School use in every 
state and large city where ency- 
clopedias are regularly listed. 


10 volumes. Specially bound 





quirementofthemodernschool and re-enforced for school use. 


sieaneaes 2 large editions issued every 
Specifically referred to by many year, each thoroughly revised. 
courses of study. Write for special school prices 
Officially approved for Grade and literature to 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


























An Ideal List of Text books for Basic Use In » » » 
JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Crumpton-Hosic. Junior High School English, 2 books. 

Lewis & Hosic. New Practical English for High Schools, First and Second 
Course. 

Strayer-Upton. Junior High School Mathematics. 

Nyberg. First and Second Courses in Algebra. 

Nyberg. Geometry, Plane and Solid. 

McKinley, Howland & Dann. World Histories, 2 books. 

Wilson. Laboratory Manual in American History. 

Pearson, Lawrence & Raynor. Latin I. 

Wheat & Fitzpatrick. Advanced Biology. 

Fletcher, Smith & Harrow. Beginning Chemistry and Laboratory Manual. 

Whitbeck. Industrial Geography. 

Fairchild. Essentials of Economics. 

Bowman & Percy. Principles of Bookkeeping and Business. 

Smith & Blough. Planning a Career. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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SUPERIOR 


State Teachers College 


An Unusual Summer Session 
June 23 to August 1 





»» «€« 


q All courses 


q Brilliant educational leaders 
from all parts of the 


country 


q Delightful Climate. 


PPPPPPr dddddd< 











‘Everything for the School” 


=> [ eachers 


One of the New 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


In Colors 


(with Standard 4-Bank Keyboard) 
will help you in the preparation of your 
classroom assignments and reports, and 
in keeping up your social contacts. 





Underwood 


Remington 





Corona 








Royal 





Choose the one vou want and let us tell 
you about our 


Special Reduced Prices and Budget 
Plan for Teachers 
Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
(Member Wisconsin Teachers Association) 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Send for Your Copy of Our Catalog 











Bird Pictures Available 


HE National Association of Audubon So- 

cieties announces that through the gen- 
erosity of its friends, it is able to furnish large 
numbers of pictures to teachers and children 
in the United States and Canada. The plan of 
distribution is simple involving the forma- 
tion of a Junior Audubon Club with fees of 
ten cents for each member. As soon as the 
names are sent in to the Audubon Society, a 

















The Robin 


set of six colored bird pictures, made from 
original paintings by America’s leading bird 
artists, will be returned to the child. Accom- 
panying each picture will be a four-page leaflet 
on bird life covering their habits, their court- 
ships, their songs, their nests, their food, their 
winter and summer homes, their travels, and 
their enemies. An outline drawing, which may 
be filled in with colors, is furnished with each 
leaflet. In addition, the child receives an Audu- 
bon button. Each teacher who is successful in 
forming a club of twenty-five or more, receives 
a free subscription to the magazine ‘‘Bird- 
Lore.” Last year almost four hundred thou- 
sand boys and gitls were members of Junior 
Audubon Clubs. There were 155 clubs and 
6,630 members in Wisconsin. Anyone inter- 
ested may address the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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100 Per Centers 
DANBURY, Grantsburg, Siren, and Web- 


ster, and Burnett and Wood counties have 
been added to the long list of 100 per centers. 
The City of Durand was one of the first to re- 
port 100 per cent membership in the W. T. A. 
last fall, but through oversight was omitted 
from the list at that time. 





Have You Asked for Your Report? 


R. George O. Savage, Oshkosh, chairman 

of the Committee on Teacher Retirement, 
writes us as follows: ‘Since July 1st the re- 
tirement fund office has sent out over 3000 
statements to teachers. Other years not many 
more than 2000 were issued during the whole 
fiscal year (June 30—July 1). This would indi- 
cate that the teachers of Wisconsin are becom- 
ing more interested in this fund in which 
they are required to deposit 5% of their sal- 
aries. If you have not received your statement 
as of June 30, 1929, write Secretary, Retire- 
ment System, State Capitol, Madison, as re- 
quired by law, for it. You may be surprised 
to learn the various amounts credited to your 
account. The statement also explains certain 
features of the retirement law. 


The following form has been used to sim- 
plify getting statements for a group of teachers: 


-—sas-5 SCHOO! 
__.._., Wisconsin 

icc metas eles -1930 
The undersigned teachers request their state- 
ments in the retirement fund as of June 30, 
1929. Please place each statement in a sealed 
envelope with name on it and mail them all to 
= “3 yates aia hey J 

School 


_., Wisconsin 


(Do not sign if you have already received 
the above mentioned statement. ) 





Viroqua Teachers’ Club a Success 
«¢<[ yO teachers cooperate? Do they study to 
keep up with the times? Do they have 
fun together?” These are the questions a first- 
year teacher asked in September and had an- 
swered in December, when all of the faculty 
members of the Normal School, Senior and 
Junior High Schools, and Graded Schools of 
the city of Viroqua met together for a Christ- 
mas dinner, ssaadieiaal discussion and social 
evening. This club, known as the ‘‘Faculty 
Knack’’ is beginning its sixth year with a fully 
organized group, studying mutual problems 
and modern methods of teaching under the 
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Lincoln Science Desk—No. D-503 


Lincoln Science 
Desks 


Save space—make the laboratory available 
every period of the day—permit lectures, 
demonstrations or experiment explanations by 
instructor while class is in session. Very 
latest development in laboratory classroom 
furniture. Used in High Schools everywhere. 





Lincoln Science Desk—No. D-540 


Write for Kewaunee Book 
The Kewaunee Book pictures full line of Lab- 
oratory Furniture. Sent free to instructors 
and equipment buyers. Write on institution’s 
letterhead. 


It will be a pleasure to show you our 
exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 22-27, 1930. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


c. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 
70- Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office: 
14 EK. Jackson Blvd. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Lincoln Science Desk—No. D-525 
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On Wisconsin List 


Little Folk’s Library 


First Series Second Series 
Grades one-two Grades two-three 





You will want them in your library. 
Two delightful series of little folk’s 
books that have personality. Twelve in 
each series. Children will read them. 
You may order from the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. Price $2.16. 


Other books on the Wisconsin list that 
you will want are— 


Good Times on The Farm 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 
Fables from Afar 

Busy Brownies at Work 
That’s Why Stories 

Holidays in Mother Goose Land 
Panama and the Canal 


Newson and Company 
2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











New Instructional Tests Now Ready 


Blaisdell INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN 
BIOLOGY 

Glenn-Welton INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Glenn-Obourn INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS IN PHYSICS 

These tests provide at frequent inter- 

vals an accurate basis for remedial work. 

Norms are provided as a standard of 

comparison and for use in setting up 

definite goals to be reached by students. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Reed ESSENTIALS OF LOYAL CITI- 
ZENSHIP for junior high school. 

Webster DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER 
ENGLISH for high school 

Muir BRITISH HISTORY for high 


school, 








For further information about any of 
these publications write us for 
descriptive material. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











stimulating leadership of Superintendent L. W. 
Fulton. Last year’s meetings ended with a trip 
to La Crosse for a banquet at the Carghill 
Home, where President Snodgrass of the La 
Crosse State Teachers’ college was the guest 
of honor and speaker of the evening. 

The club has built up a spirit of good-will 
and cooperation which has fostered growth, 
and has given a unity of purpose to the whole 
school system. This in turn has meant better 
service to the schools and to the community. 
The members of the club have been willing to 
take part in programs, stunts or dramatics to 
make the meetings interesting. ‘Every member 
an active and happy member”’ is their aim for 
1930. 





H. C. Almy’s Work Receives Recogni- 
tion 

PAPER prepared by Professor H. C. Almy 

of the Superior Teachers Gollege and Pro- 
fessor Herbert Sorenson of the University of 
Minnesota attracted considerable attention at 
the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Des Moines last 
month. The paper was the outcome of a num- 
ber of years of work by Mr. Almy on a scale 
for measuring teaching personality. Collaborat- 
ing with Mr. Almy was Dr. Sorenson of Min- 
nesota under whose direction the statistical 
work was carried on. 

Present methods of rating students in train- 
ing, and methods of rating teachers in school 
systems vary widely, the report declared. The 
new physchological rating scale was not pro- 
nounced perfect, but it promises to provide a 
more reliable yardstick for measuring the teach- 
ing type of personality. 

The rating scale consists of 20 desirable 
traits, including sympathy, patience, progres- 
siveness, leadership, helpfulness, foresight, love 
for children, tact, enthusiasm, and fairness. 
The test will be published within two months, 
and is expected to prove of much interest. 


Safety Rules in Racine County 


<<(-)VER three thousand boys and girls in Ra- 

cine County go to and from school each 
day ‘along public highways’,” says Supt. Edith 
McEachron in an appeal to the children to 
avoid accidents by following certain simple 
rules while traveling the public highways. 
Among the rules are the following: 


1. Do not walk on the cement road or track 
for cars if there is a path or space beside 
the road where you can walk. 
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2. If you must use the part of the road used 
by cars, walk on the left rather than the 
right side of the road so that you face the 
traffic. Under no circumstances should a 
group of children spread out across the 
road or separate into two parties, one on 
each side of the road. 


3. When you meet a car, step off the cement 
or graveled part of the road onto the grass 
on the left side. 


4. When crossing a road or when alighting 
from a car, look very carefully up and 
down the road to be sure no car is coming 
before crossing to the other side. 


5. Do not run into the highways after balls. 


6. Never walk in the path of cars after 
dark or during storms as the driver can- 
not see you. 


7. Do not accept rides from anyone on a 
crowded highway as the car is likely to 
be struck when stopping to take you in 
or let you out. Never ride with strangers. 


8. Never hang onto the outside of a car or 
lean against the door of the car when 
riding inside. 


9. Older children, help the little ones to 
obey the rules and keep safe on the high- 
ways, 





National Council of Geography Teachers 


ISS Louise W. Mears, department of Ge- 
ography, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, makes the following comment of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, which 
met in Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28: 


“In some respects this gathering of geogra- 
phers might be compared to the annual pil- 
grimage made by retail merchants to the 
wholesale dealers for the latest criteria on 
what the markets intend to provide, and what 
the retailer must do to fit the nature of the 
supply. The child in the schools might be 
likened to the ultimate consumer. Before the 
product reaches him, the National Council has 
had under consideration the ways and means 
of teaching teachers to teach. The Council in- 
sists On measurements of achievement, clearly 
defined bounds and goals. Like the wholesale 
merchant, the geographers defend or recall 
their products, whether textbooks or ideas un- 
der the fire of discussion, criticism and argu- 
ment. The winnowing process is especially 
fortunate for the pupil, the ultimate goal.” 





Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience, acquaint- 
ance with local school officials, good 
standing, energetic and willing to work, to 
earn good money. Use of car is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a product 
unqualifiedly endorsed by state and local 
school officials everywhere—a _ recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

’ The work consists of the sale of this prod- 
uct to the rural and smali town schools. 
Those appointed will be expected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest stand- 
ing and rating, and vouched for by this 
Journal. The best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each county. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give full 
details as to experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first letter. 
Address Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, 716 Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis. 











Durable—smooth running 
—the ideal machine for students 





When you buy that New Typewriter 
equipment consider the Greater Value of 
the Demountable. 

Now is the time to give some thought to 
the necessary features. 

The Demountable is built to stand class- 
room treatment—and it does. 

Its light, responsive action saves the 
student’s energy and soon teaches them 
not to pound. 

Lightest touch, shallowest key depres- 
sion, key lever shock-absorbing system, 
half spacing on the downward stroke, 
these and other special features—permit a 
better range of instructions. 

The Monthly Award Test Material fur- 
nished to all schools using Demountables 
is arranged to aid the novice as well as 
the advanced typists. 

These are but a few of the many things 
to consider. We invite you to write for 
pull particulars, 


Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8. A. 
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»=U= summer 
NORTHWESTERN SESSION 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


Highscholarship standards—Beautiful location 
—Moderate climate— Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
Schoolof Education }June 23-August 16 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 





} June 23-August 1 
June 23-August 23 


The School of Education 
W ide Range of Courses. Courses specially de- 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super- 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem- 
bers of Faculties of other Universities and 
distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to 
the needs of Graduate students and experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

For bulletin, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
107 University Hall, Evanston, II. 











The University of Buffalo 
SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: June 30 - August 8, 1930 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Public School Art 
Public School Music 
Library Science 
Commercial Course 
Allegany School of Natural 
History 
(July 5 to August 23) 
School of Dentistry 
(June 30 to September 13) 
Enjoy the delightfully “invigorating 
Buffalo summer weather, cooled by the 
breezes sweeping over Lake Erie. Near 
Niagara Falls. Unusual recreational 
program. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 


C. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











School Board Not Responsible for 
Accidents 


HE Board of Education or any member of 

the teaching force is not responsible for 
accidents which occur on the school grounds or 
about the school building according to John 
Callahan, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, This information was requested re- 
cently when the father of a boy hurt on the 
football field thought that the Board of Educa- 
tion should pay the doctor’s bill. Mr. Callahan 
cited excerpts from cases tried in court which 
formed a basis for this doctrine of non-liability. 





Mrs. Bradford Receives Congratulatory 
Letter 


RS, Mary D. Bradford, who was instru- 

mental in bringing about a meeting of the 
life members of the N. E. A. at the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, recently received a let- 
ter of commendation from Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
President of the N. E. A. “I want to con- 
gratulate you and Miss Elizabeth McCormick 
and other officers, and through you the people 
of Wisconsin, on the recent new organization 
of the N. E. A. life membership group in Wis- 
consin,” says Miss Pyrtle. 

“We organized in our state a couple of years 
ago and we have found that it was not only 
fine for the individual members who belonged, 
but has helped us in increasing life members 
for the N. E. A. We hope that many more 
will follow your excellent example.” 





Feeding the Birds in Winter 


HE following is taken from the Walworth 
County School Bulletin. Urge your chil- 
dren to follow the suggestions. 

Birds need our protection in the winter when 
the ground and bushes are covered with ice 
and snow. Many of the birds are often driven 
by hunger to the barn where the cattle and 
hogs are fed, and sometimes they even fly to 
our window sills. Some of these birds eat only 
insects while others eat seeds. During the win- 
ter months we are not able to supply them with 
insects, but suet (tallow) has been found to be 
a good substitute. 

Bird feeders can be made from boxes and 
put up on tree trunks or posts so as to face 
the south as well as the school window. Suet 
can be fastened inside the box and seeds and 
chaff sprinkled on the bottom. 

Pupils can watch from the windows to learn 
the different birds and can become acquainted 
with the calls, colors, and habits of our feath- 
ered friends. 
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National High School Orchestra 
To Broadcast 
NATIONAL high school orchestra, com- 
posed of outstanding musicians from all 
over the country, will be heard three times 
during the month of February. The first broad- 
cast will be from Atlantic City, N. J., from 
9:00 to 10:00 on Sunday evening, February 23, 
over the Columbia chain, the second will be 
from Atlantic City from 2:00 to 3:30 on 
Thursday afternoon, February 27, over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting chain, and the third from 
New York City from 11:00 to 12:00 Friday 
morning, February 28, over the National chain. 
The orchestra will play before the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at its meeting in Atlantic City. 





Automobile Consumption for 1929 

HE automobile industry in the United 

States, according to a recent report of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
used 85 per cent of the rubber used in this 
country in the manufacture of cars, 67 per 
cent of the plate glass, 19 per cent of the iron 
and steel, 15 per cent of the copper, 18 per 
cent of the lumber and hardwood, and 27 per 
cent of the lead in 1929. 

The number of car loads of automotive 
freight shipped in 1929 is given by the Cham- 
ber as 3,600,000. Over a million more automo- 
biles and trucks were produced during that 
year. 





Richland Center Adopts Leave of Ab- 
sence Rules 

T a recent meeting of the Richland Center 

Board of Education, a resolution granting 
teachers’ leave of absence for illness and death 
in the immediate family was passed. 

The leave permits the teachers to be absent, 
if necessary, five days during the year with no 
deduction in pay. The resolution made the 
leave accumulative over a period of four years, 
so that a teacher, absent because of illness, 
during the fourth year of service would be paid 
a full school month had she not lost any time 
during her first three years. 





Educational Broadcasting Experiment 


N experiment in educational broadcasting, 
probably the first of its kind, is being 
conducted over WHA, University of Wis- 
consin radio station, in which the value of pro- 
viding supplementary instruction by radio in 
the lower grades of the public schools of the 
state will be tested. The project will be car- 








‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings 


One Cent Size. 
3x34. 
For 50 or more. 


Two Cent Size. 
5%x8. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents 
for 25 pictures 
by Millet, or 25 
Poets. Size 








5%x8 
Baby Stuart Vanbyck 
F ebruary The Perry 
Birthdays Unit Poems 
Washington, Mach sheet 53, 


x 8 is punched 
ready for tying 
into loose-leaf 
booklets. 


TWO CENTS 
EACH 


fellow, Lowell, 
Dickens, their 
homes, ete. 
Send 50 cents | 
for 25 of these 
pictures, | 
5% x8 | for 25 or more 


| as ciiiandatainsiatedaaaiaiitil 


| 
Lincoln, Long- 
| 











Catalogues Past 
Our 64 page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations cost only 15 cents. 


Ihe Perr PicturesG@ 


BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS, 














| DRAPER ~ 
Window Shades 





| 






OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life err 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare these 
features make Draper ay 
Window Shades are 
cially adaptable for 
schoolroom use. sie Per 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept.W. J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND of ihe) raperh, INDIANA 
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Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality 








or 





||| There is an hotel 
in New York 
with 1000 rooms 
with bath 


Rates: 


Single with Bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 


Double with Bath 
34.00 to $6.00 


Twin Beds and 
Bath 
$6.00 and $7.00 





Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, $8.00 


Prince George Hotel 
5th Ave. and 28th St., New York 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 








One block from Subways. Five blocks 
from the largest Department Stores in 
the world. A Matron in attendance for 
the comfort and convenience of Ladies 
traveling alone. 








A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 














STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 


USE COUPON BELOW 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for schools and 
school children) for which send me one copy of Lake- 
shore Kearney’s THE Hopac with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
Name ---. 
Address _ - - 


ee | een 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat Ptg. Co. 








ried out under the direction of Prof. H. L. 
Ewbank of the speech department and Prof. 
John Guy Fowlkes of the school of education 
of the university. 

From 50 to 100 grade school rooms will be 
used in the test. They will be divided into two 
groups, a controlled group and an experimental 
group. Both will receive the same instruction, 
except for the radio material. They will be 
tested before and after the experiment in order 
to determine the effectiveness of supplementary 
radio instruction. 


High Schools in Country and City 


N the United States there are a greater num- 
ber of high schools in the country than in 
the city, says a statement by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Those in the cities, how- 
ever, are larger and the number of pupils at- 
tending is greater than those in country. 
Country youth has less opportunity to continue 
at his books through the secondary stages of 
education than has the city youth. 

There are today in the United States about 
21,700 high schools. Reports have been te- 
ceived from 17,711 of these, of which 3,960, 
or 22.4 per cent, are urban high schools, that 
is, they are located in centers of 2,500 or more 
population; 13,751, or 77.6 per cent, are rural, 
located in centers of 2,500 or less in popula- 
tion, or in the open country. 

In the 13,751 rural high schools in the 
United States there are only 1,079,086 children, 
or 28.8 per cent of the total high school en- 
rollment; in the 3,960 urban high schools there 
are 2,662,364 children, or 71.2 per cent of the 
total enrollment. Over 52.8 per cent, or more 
than half, of all the children between 15 and 
18 years of age live in rural territory. Only 
25.7 per cent of them are enrolled in the rural 
high schools; whereas 71.1 per cent of the 
children of this age-group living in urban cen- 
ters are enrolled in urban high schools. It is 
clear that rural high schools are either inac- 
cessible or they do not offer opportunities sufh- 
cient to attract a high percentage of rural chil- 
dren of high school age. 

It is estimated that more than 18 of every 
100 children 15 to 18 years of age in urban 
areas continue their education beyond the high 
school, while only 7.2 of every 100 children of 
the same age-group in rural areas seek further 
education. 

To differentiate its curriculum to fit the needs 
of its pupils is one of the great problems of 
the rural high school. The cost of differentia- 
tion comparable to that in the larger high 
schools would be prohibitive. 
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From The 
School Clubs 


Harry C. McKown. Macmillan Company. 

Clubs are found in all schools. In some a definite 
attempt is made to encourage and develop them 
properly as an aid to training in citizenship; in some 
they are looked upon as pupil functions purely and 
no cognizance is taken of them; and in still others 
an attitude of antagonism handicaps their work. Se- 
rious study and efficiently directed effort are neces- 
sary to capitalize these citizenship-producing organi- 
zations and activities. The book contains definite and 
concrete material to aid the teacher or administrator 
in his club program. It deals with the general prob- 
lems of organization, administration, and supervision 
as well as suggesting program material for a hun- 
dred and fifty clubs. 


The New World Book 


By M. V. O'Shea and Associates. W. F. Quar- 
rie G Company, Chicago. 


The New World Book, representing more than 
ten years of labor and the investment of a million 
dollars, has made its appearance. The first edition of 
the book appeared in 1917. Since that was published, 
many changes and many new developments necessi- 
tated a revision of the work which is now being 
offered to the schools as an encyclopedia consist- 
ing of twelve volumes with eight thousand pages 
and more than ten thousand pictures. The simplicity 
of treatment makes it easy to read and understand. 
The human interest that made the original book a 
favorite has been retained. Hundreds of additional 
articles have been included in the new edition so that 
it is complete and up-to-date. The book is as easy 
to use as a dictionary, the subjects being listed alpha- 
betically. A system of cross reference titles in the 
body of the work assists the reader in searching for 
information. A reader's guide presents a complete 
classification of the subjects treated in the volumes. 
The type is legible and easy to read. The New World 
Book represents another triumph of the editor-in- 
chief, Professor M. V. O'Shea of our own University. 


Motion Pictures in the Classroom 


Ben D. Wood, Frank R. Freeman. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

This book is a short history of the experiment 
conducted by the National Education Association to 
test the value of the motion picture as an aid in 
teaching. The experiment is described in full with a 
summary of the results. That the motion picture does 
have a very logical place as an aid in the teaching 
curriculum was the principle conclusion reached. 
This volume suggests ways in which it can be 
adapted to the teaching of many school subjects. 


Human Behavior 


Stephen S. Colvin, William C. Bagley, and 
Marion E. Macdonald. Macmillan Company. 


Knowing that the study of psychology is an es- 
sential part of the professional education of every 
teacher the authors have prepared a book that should 
prove helpful especially to beginning teachers. The 
chapters embody concrete cases of human behavior, 


Bookshelf 


described in non-technical language, illustrating the 
various factors that condition behavior and control 
conduct under both ordinary and unusual conditions. 
The authors have endeavored (1) to select the topics 
that are most closely related to the work of teaching; 
(2) to treat these topics concisely; and (3) to sim- 
plify the terminology without sacrificing accuracy of 
statement. It should prove a valuable aid to the new 
teacher. 





Books Received During December, January 


Founders of our Nation, Halleck and Frantz. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Beginning Chemistry, Fetcher, Smith, and Harrow, 
American Book Company. 

My Vocational Guidebook, Rodgers and Belman, 
Bruce Publishing Company. 
Series Lessons for Beginners in French, (2 parts), 
E. E. Brandon. Bruce Pub. Co. 
Third Year Latin, Harrington and 
Ginn and Co. 

Twelve One Act Plays for Study and Production, S. 
Marion Tucker. Ginn and Co. 

Lane-Greene Unit-Achievement Tests in Plane Geo- 
metry, Ginn and Co. 

Experiments in Health, Andress and Brown. Ginn 
and Co. 

Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, Har- 
old Rugg, Ginn and Company. 

Primary Arithmetic Pad, No. 2, Robertson and Rugg, 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

Geschichten und Marchenn, Foster and Wooley, D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

Mastern Word List, Smit and Bagley, D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

Stories and Plays, (German), Arthur Schnitzler, D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


McDuffee. 


Wind on the Prairie, Lenora M. Weber. Little, 
Brown and Co. 

A Girl from London, Rachel M. Varble. Little, 
Brown and Co. 

Under Two Eagles, Helen Coale ‘Crew. Little, 


Brown and Co. 
Falcons of France, Charles Nordhoff and James N. 
Hall. Little, Brown and Co. 


The Crooked Apple Tree, Cornelia Meigs. Little, 
Brown and Co. 
Sky High, Eric Hodgins and F. A. Magoun. Little, 


Brown and Co. 

Patty Pans, Florence LaGanke. 
Co. 

The Development of the United States, W. P. 
Shortridge. Macmillan Co. 

Songs of Purpose—Advanced Music, Earhart and 
Sneath, Macmillan Company. 

Human History, G. Elliot Smith, VW. W. 
Co. 

Elementary Laboratory Aerodynamics, Arthur L. Jor- 
dan, Ronald Press Company. 

The Music House (4th Book) McConathy, Mies- 
suer, Birge, and Bray. Silver Burdett and Co. 

Anton and Trini, Virginia Olcott, Silver Burdett and 
Company. 

Standard Service Arithmetics, Studebaker, Knight, 
Findley, Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Little, Brown and 


Norton & 
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Ask 


the pupil who uses 


TRESSLER’S 
English in Action 
what he thinks of the English 
course. Fun, work, play, achieve- 
ment and progress for both teacher 


and pupil. 

A complete high school course in 
constructive English. A two-book 
edition. A four-book edition. 

Grammar in Action 

Adopted for all high schools in 

Detroit and the state of Oklahoma. 


D.C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








maintenance of skills! 
. . . That’s a HARD JOB 


in Arithmetic 


But not when you use the 


Standard 


Service 
Arithmetics 


(Knight -Studebaker - Ruch) 
The Standard Service maintenance pro- 
gram includes in each grade— 
1—Standardized mixed drills 
(about 1 per week). 
2—Rapid oral and written drills 
(10 to 20 in each book). 
3—Chapter summaries 
(7 to 10 in each book). 
The maintenance of fundamental skills 
is but one of the jobs that Standard 
Service is doing exceptionally well in 
thousands of schools today. 
Now used in 29 Wisconsin Counties! 


Write for descriptive circular Number 1110 
and other information 





Scott, Foresman and Company 
Builders of Educational Programs 
623 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Til. 








Blaisdell Instructional Tests in Biology, World Book 
Co. 

Instructional Tests in Arithmetic for Beginners 
Clark—Otis—Hatton, World Book Company. 





Children’s Books 
In Wooden Shoe Land 


By Thora Thorsmark, Row Peterson and Com- 
pany. 1929. 

Peter Van Wyck is a little Dutch boy living in a 
typical Holland town. Through his daily experi- 
ences in his family and among his playmates he re- 
veals to the youthful reader the customs and culture 
of Holland. The story is told in an interesting sim- 
ple manner, but with an appeal which holds the at- 
tention throughout. 


The Book of Airplanes 


By J. W. Iseman and Sloan Taylor, Oxford Uni 
versity Press. 1929. 


This is the story of the evolution of flying from 
the time of the ancients, who yearned even as mod- 
ern man to conquer the elements, to the present day 
with its highly developed motor driven planes. It 
takes the reader through the various stages of the 
development and closes with a brief survey of avia- 
tion today. It is a book for boys but of interest also 
to adults. The book is carefully illustrated. 


Little Black Stories for Little White Chil- 
dren 


Blaise Cendrars, Payson G Clark, Ltd., New 
York, 1929. 


The stories in this volume have been collected 
from the native firesides in Africa. They are stories 
which have amused African children for generations. 
The author, who has traveled extensively throughout 
the world, has captured the humor and delicate 
beauty of the original tales, and in his translations 
has given the American child a peep at the life of 
the black child. The book is written with a sim- 
plicity which attracts and holds the interest not only 
of children, but of grown-ups as well. It is suitable 
for children in the early grades. 


Wonder Tales from Fairy Isles 


By Frances Jenkins Olcott, Longmans, Greene 
and Co. 1929. 


These stories have been selected from the old 
favorites of the early British Isles. They are alive 
with action and freedom. The author brings to the 
reader tales of brownies and witches of Scotland 
dwarfs and giants from Anglo Saxon days, fairies 
and leprechauns from early Ireland. They are simply 
yet vividly told. 


Polichinelle 


J. R. Monsell, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1929. 


This little book contains thirty-one old nursery 
songs of France which have been translated, and 
illustrated by J. R. Monsell: Both the French and 
English words are given, which helps the child 
greatly in his appreciation of the French people, and 
in his efforts to master the French language. The 
songs are illustrated with clever border drawings in 
colors. 
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Around the State 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 20-22—National Vocational Guidance 
Ass’n.—Atlantic City 


Feb. 22-27—Dept. of Superintendence of 
N. E. A.—Atlantic City 


Feb. 24-27—National Council of Teachers’ 
Retirement Systems—Atlantic City 


Mar. 17-19—International Society for Crip- 
pled Children—Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Mar. 24-29— Music Supervisors National 
Conference—Chicago 


Apr. 9-11—National Ass’n. of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors—Detroit 


Apr. 11-12—Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards—Racine 


May 6-8—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—LaCrosse 


May 8-10—Wisconsin State Band Tourna- 
ment—Milwaukee 

June 27-28—American Library Association, 
Los Angeles 


June 28-July 4—National Education Ass’n.— 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Mrs. Fred Polinsky has resigned as teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Green Lake high school. She will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Frances Everest. 


Livingston high school is operating on a 60-min- 
ute period basis, five periods for class work and a 
sixth for special study and outside activities. 


The Home Economics class at Livingston high 
school under direction of Miss Sadie Storzbach is 
serving hot lunches to the students. 


Members of the Manitowoc board of education at 
a special meeting in January voted to build a new 
school to cost $125,000. 


The Scott Center school in the town of Scott was 
burned to the ground by fire of unknown origin 
January 20. Miss Kunzow, Cascade, was teacher in 
the school. 


Pupils of the Paul Binner School for the Deaf, 
Milwaukee, have organized an orchestra under the 
direction of Miss Sadie Owens. In spite of the fact 
that they cannot hear themselves they entertain school 
visitors with their music. 


Seven new instructors have been appointed in the 
Madison schools according to Superintendent R. W. 
Bardwell. They are Betty G. Jones, assistant director 
of recreation, Lewis R. Williams, Charlotte M. Ryan, 
Mrs. Kathryn D. Aurner, Mrs. Ruth Y. Velten, Mrs. 
Ann C. Adams, and Mrs. Catherine B. Chamberlain. 


The Caledonia Teachers Club, Racine County, met 
last month with Miss Carrie Stewart, county super- 
vising teacher, and Miss Gertrude Meyne, musical in- 
structor of the rural normal as special guests. Miss 
Ella Liebrich was hostess. Diploma examinations and 
music were the topics for discusison. 


The Patch Grove P. T. A., organized only a year 
ago, has an attendance of some 250. 


New drop lights have been installed in the Patch 
Grove high school according to Principal F, C. Laun. 


Juneau county on July 1, 1929 had 78 eight month 
schools. On January 1, 1930 there were only 32 
eight month schools. 


The Racine Association of Commerce gave a ban- 
quet to the 130 junior police of the public and 
parochial schools in the city on New Year's eve. 


Muscoda Band Mothers have equipped their 53- 
piece band with new uniforms. The band will par- 
ticipate in the state tournament in May. 


Henry P. Hanson, Madison, has been appointed 
teacher of biology and mathematics to succeed Miss 
Helen Orcutt in the Cambridge high school. 


Miss Elsie Johann, head of the department of art 
of the Shorewood high school was granted a year's 
leave of absence recently to study in the East. 


Juneau County has a Chairman and Secretary Asso- 
ciation, according to County Superintendent S. D. 
Macomber, represented by each town, which helps to 
plan the general work throughout the school year. 


All members of the Clear Lake high school faculty 
have been re-elected for next year. If all present 
contracts are fulfilled only one change will have 
been made in three years. 


The Westfield P. T. A. are sponsoring a carnival 
to raise money for school needs. It is under the di- 
rection of Principal V. C. Viesner and Marcelaine 


Milbie. 


William R. Olson, former head of the commercial 
department at the Stevens Point high school has 
been appointed manager of the Montgomery Ward & 
Company Stevens Point retail store. 


The Upper St. Croix Schoolmen’s Association 
sponsored an interesting educational program at Mill- 
town, December 14. Dr. L. Brueckner, University of 
Minnesota, and S. M. Thomas were the principal 
speakers. The association is sponsoring an academic 
meet in the spring. 


The school savings system was installed in the Ra- 
cine public schools in January 1921. During the 
nine years of operation students have deposited 
$510,609. At the end of 1929 there was a net bal- 
ance of $119,718, or an average of more than $10 
for every child enrolled in the schools. 


The Menasha board of education signed a con- 
tract last fall for complete lighting equipment for 
night foot-ball, similar to the Marquette University 
installation. The Menasha high school is the first 
in the state to provide this form of entertainment. 
The local city council and citizens have expressed 
their approval of the action. 
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@ BAD LUCK 
R Af 


out of | 
Teachers 













Records prove that 
during the year one 

_ out of every five 
school teachers will have either sickness, 
an accident or be quarantined, causing the 
loss of pay. Such “bad luck” causes not 
only loss of pay, but usually the heavy 
extra expenses of a Doctor, Hospital, and 
Nurse. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 

You never know when “bad luck’ is 
going to single you out and heap financial 
troubles at your door. Don’t be without 
protection. Get under the T. C. U. Um- 
brella now before sickness, accident or 
quarantine come your way. It costs but 
a few cents a day to have that wonderful 
feeling of protection, and the assurance 
of a T. C. U. Check when sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine stops your way. 

Get Your T. C. U. Check When 
You Need It 

Send us your name and address today, 
then we will send you the T. C. U. book- 
let, explaining how you can get under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella. It will not obligate 
you in any way. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. Cc. U. Bidz. Lincoln, Nebr. 











For Spring 
Playéround Planning 


Every school play supervisor and athletic di- 
rector can profitably use this latest 1930 Giant 
catalogue. Profusely illustrated, 
showing and describing all the 
newest improvements for play- 
ground and athletic field. Also 
quotes special low prices avail- 
able to schools’ this” spring. 
Scores of valuable suggestions 
showing how you can plan im- 
provements economically. 
See a copy before you plan 
your spring improvements. 
Sent FREE, without obli- 
gation of any kind. Mail 
coupon below for your 
copy NOW! 


Giant 
Manufacturing Co. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Trenton, N. J. 

















oe 


Mail This Coupon 


Giant Mfg. Co., Box 518, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. or Trenton, N. J. 


playground booklet 


apparatus, 


Please send copy of your 
and catalog of playground 


Name 


I am also interested in GIANT Floodlights ( ) 
GIANT Fence ( ). 


Please check. 


A new $20,000 stage and balcony has been added 
to the gymnasium of the Butte des Morts school in 
Menasha. The seating capacity is now 1,200. 


Professor Earl Raymond Hedrick, instructor of 
mathematics at Sheboygan high school in 1897 and 
1898, now a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, was nominated for president of 
the American Mathematical society last month. 


A copy of the program of the Thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Manitowoc County Teachers Asso- 
ciation held last fall has been sent us by Secretary 
Jos. J. Rappel. The program was interesting and in- 
spirational. More than 500 teachers were in at- 
tendance, 


Miss Myrtha Biehusen, director of music at Cen- 
tral high school, Madison, was nominated to the 
“Hall of Fame” of the Wisconsin State Journal be- 
cause of her outstanding work in music among the 
young people of that city. Especial mention was 
made of the sixth annual Christmas pageant given 
under her supervision. 


An addition of six rooms to the Smith Elementary 
school, Oshkosh, was opened with a program on 
January 31. The addition will house a modern kin- 
dergarten room and an open-air-school. New furni- 
ture has been purchased for the old part of the 
building as well as for the new. The cost of the ad- 
dition and equipment is $112,000. 


E. L. Mendenhall, principal of the Fond du Lac 
Rural Normal school, whose interest in bird life has 
led to the introduction of a nature study course in 
the school, has been granted a bird-banding permit. 
He plans to cooperate with the biological survey of 
the United States department of Agriculture and thus 
extend his study and observation of migratory birds 
during the coming year. 


In connection with their study of bird lore, the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Allie F. 
Schwarts, East Troy, devised a Christmas tree for 
the birds. The entire decoration of the tree was bird 
food, cornocopias filled with corn and small grains, 
chick feed, and clover seed, festoons of strung cran- 
berries and pop corn, and bits of suet, doughnuts, 
animal crackers, cookies, prunes, apricots, apples 
hung from the branches. 


A search is being made for the heirs of one, 


_ JAMES BRENNAN, born in Wisconsin in 1868 and 
s. reported to have had two sisters who were at one 
‘time teachers in this state. The names of the sisters 


are not known. Any persons having any connection 
with a Brennan family, or any information concern- 
ing anyone of this name should immediately get in 
touch with W.. C. Cox and Company, Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building, Chicago. 


The Laona schools have been awarded the state 


club prize for work in School Forest and Junior For- 
est Ranger work. The forest was established two 
years ago, and over 30,000 trees have been planted. 
There is a thriving transplant bed of several thou- 
sand seedlings. Each year a ‘program is held at the 
forest, and the children repledge their support to 
the undertaking as a part of the program. A bird 
refuge will be started this year. C. L. Robinson is 
principal of the high school, and George V. Simon 
is Junior Forest Ranger leader. 
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Henry F. Sutton, elected to the post of city school 
superintendent at Green Bay, last summer was re- 
elected recently for a term of three years. 


Miss Ruth Corbin, Moline, Illinois, has been en- 
gaged to succeed Miss Helen Gerlach, resigned, as 
commercial teacher in the Lancaster high school. 


Miss Dorothy Verrier, teacher in science and ele- 
mentary mathematics in the Neenah high school has 
resigned to take a position as statistician with the 
State Industrial Commission at Madison. 


The Linwood District, Caledonia, No. 4, Racine 
County, dedicated their new $10,000, one-room school 
December 28. The building was erected to replace 
one destroyed by fire last summer. 


Miss Euteka Fisher, Bayfield, was named head of 
the Northland college school of music to succeed 
Professor Stacey Green, who left February 1 after 
seven years service to become affiliated with the 
Valparaiso university, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


The Barron County local of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association met on Saturday, January 18, at the 
County Court House at Barron. Reports of the Mil- 
waukee meeting formed the basis of discussion. C. P. 
Larson of Dallas signed the call for the meeting. 


The first city known to have taken advantage 
of the law passed by the 1929 Legislature, giving 
cities the right of referendum on the method of 
electing the school board, is Plymouth. A referendum 
early in December decided that hereafter members 
of the Board of Education of Plymouth will be elected 
at the spring election along with other city officials. 


A new electric radio and phonograph has been in- 
stalled in the Barneveld high school with loud speak- 
ers in the grade rooms and gymnasium. The cost of 
the radio and speakers was made .up by the student 
body and the P. T. A. and was installed by Principal 
Stewart Watson and the students. 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
held a sectional meeting on February 7 during the 
annual session of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association in Madison. Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, state 
president, and Miss Julia Rockafellow, president first 
district P. T. A., were the speakers. 


The International Kindergarten Union will hold 
the annual convention at Memphis, Tennessee, 
April 21-25. A strong delegation from Wisconsin 
representing kindergarten and primary teachers of 
the state and the new Wisconsin Kindergarten—Pri- 
mary Association which is a state branch of the 
I. K. U., is expected. Miss Caroline W. Barbour, 
Superior State Teachers College, president of the 
state association will make a state report. 


“State School Taxes and School Funds and Their 
Apportionment,” prepared by Bruce L. Zimmerman 
and Fletcher Harper Smith, has just been published 
by the United States Bureau of Education as bulletin 
1928, No. 29. It is divided into forty-eight chapters 
in each of which is given an account of all the state 
taxes making any contribution to the public schools, 
and all state school funds provided and the method 
employed in appropriating the same. The bulletin 


may be secured by writing the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, D. C. 





HOW to ORGANIZE 
your own RHYTHM BAND 


Parents and children praise the teacher 
who organizes a Rhythm Band Group. 
It’s easy and inexpensive, too—no special 
training needed. Send for free booklet, 
How to organize Rhythm Bands. 
Ludwig & Ludwig, Dept. S. B., 
1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 














Educational Seat Work 
Edited by JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 











DICTIONARY 


















































een clock " 


With any of the following, if you make 
the request, and mention this advertise- 
ment, there will be sent free a copy of 
“How to Conduct Individual Seat Work,” 
by James E. McDade, a booklet that is 
revolutionizing seat work everywhere. 
Each set is sufficient for six pupils. 


R982 Easy Vocabulary Seat Work 


for Slow Pupils (Begin- 

ning first grade))........ 40 cents 
N461 Beginnings in Number (Ad- 

vanced first grade)...... 60 cents 
R932 The Kitchen Cabinet (Sec- 

ORG BINGO) ocactanee naan 60 cents 
R970 Safety Problems (Thir ad 


grade) cents 


G305 Seat Work in 
CHEE SURGE) osccccsecus 25 cents 
Send for Catalogue 
The Plymouth Press 
Educational Publishers 
7850 Lowe Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
PIN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA., 12 OR MORE, $3.50 
DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE, 70¢ EA. 
12 OR MORE $6.50 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL; 
4562S 3 OR 4 LETTERS; DATES 1930-31-32-33. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 946 BAsTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 














WOMEN EARN GOOD SALARIES 

as combination X-Ray, Physio-Therapy 
and Clinical Laboratory technicians in 
Hospitals, Doctor’s Offices, Clinics and 
Laboratories after graduating from our 
practical 6 months’ combination training. 
Fast growing profession. Write for our 
cooperative plan and catalogue. 


Professional Laboratories 
222-32 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 














NOW—A Handy Toilet Bag 


TOURETTE keeps all toiletries together. It’s handy 

at home or in your week end case. Attractive flow- 

ered waterproof fabric with zipper top. Something 

different for gift or bridge prize. Introductory price 

$2.50. Sent on 5 day approval. 

TOURETT 54 Prospect Ave. _ 
Milwaukee .. . Wisconsin 











Teachers: 


Mail us your typing, 
mimeographing and multigraphing 
All work guaranteed 
Reasonable Rates 
College Typing Company 

Telephone Badger 3747 
Campus Arcade 





720 State St. 





UNUSUAL POSITION 
Open for Summer Months 


Somewhere in your state is 
a man, a school executive or 
teacher, who is looking for a 
remunerative position for the 
summer vacation months. He 
is a man capable of earning 
from $1,200 to $1,800 for two 
months work. He will be able 
to capitalize on his educa- 
tional experience—and if suc- 
cessful this’ position will lead 

year around employment. 

can be arranged so he can 
live at home or travel, dur- 
ing the summer. It will be 
largely outdoor work. 

If you have not definitely 
decided what you will do when 
school closes, we want to hear 
from you immediately. Write 
stating age, and experience 
in school work to 


Mr. R. T. Baumgartner 
1811 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO .... ILLINOIS 

















Madison, Wis. 


Colby high school has the first 4-H club band in 
Wisconsin. This is its second year and it has thirty 
members. 


One of the 30 pupils enrolled in the evening schoo! 
class in bookkeeping offered. in the Marshfield night 
school travels 16 miles to attend classes. 


John Wilde, instructor of instrumental music in 
the Lancaster high school, has resigned to go to 
England to aid in the settling of his father’s estate. 


Miss Amye Brander, Spring Green, has been se- 
lected to teach in the Dodgeville schools to succeed 
Miss Lucile Levy, Oshkosh. 


A ten year building program for Superior schools 
was suggested and approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city at a meeting early in December. 


Miss Mabel Bobo was elected president of the La 
Crosse Teachers club last month. Miss Elva Lumley 
is vice president, Miss Barbara Smith secretary, and 
Miss Helen Bowe treasurer. 


A part time school for boys between 14 and 22 
trom the rural districts around Clintonville has been 
organized by teachers in the city high school. Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson is the instructor. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso 
ciauon of School Boards will be held in Racine on 
April 11 and 12. An interesting program is being 
planned. 


A celebration to commemorate the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of Pio Nono high school, Milwaukee, will be 
held in May. Members of the alumni association 
are in charge of the program. 


Professor Alfred G. Barry, of the university sociol- 
ogy department, has been named superintendent of 
the Cook county juvenile detention home by the Illin 
nois civil service commission. 


A suite of three health rooms in the addition to 
the Lake Bluff school, Shorewood, has been named 
the Sieker suite in honor of the memory of Wil 
liam C. Sieker, late principal of the Milwaukee Vo 


cational school. 


An organ was given to Marquette University high 
school by the Misses Margaret and Anne Gillick in 
honor of the memory of their parents. It is being in 
stalled in the chapel which accommodates 12,000 
students. 


E. T. Smith, professor at Central State Teachers 
college, Stevens Point, has been asked by a Chicago 
publishing house to prepare a series of guide sheets 
in modern history. Professor Smith has published a 
widely used teachers manual. 


Miss Cecelia Barry, a graduate of the La Cross« 
State Teachers college, has been selected to succeed 
Miss Leona Jackson as physical education teacher at 
Roosevelt junior high school, Beloit, according to 
Superintendent F. E. Converse. 


A summary of the years of service of teachers in 
the Beloit public schools was made recently by Su- 
perintendent F. E. Converse. Four teachers have 
served between 30 and 40 years, 10 between 20 and 
30 years, 18 between 10 and 20 years, 152 between 
five and 10 years, 96 less than five years and 63 less 
than three years. 
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The formal dedication of the new DePadua high 
school, Ashland, was held January 5. 


The new building which will be constructed by 
the N. E. A. at Washington, D. C., will cost about 
$400,000. Bids have been opened and building oper- 
ations will be started soon. 


The Auxiliary to the Columbus Legion Post pre- 
sented the public schools in that city with four 
pieces of play equipment, a joy whirl, giant stride, 
slide, and set of teetertotters. Each grade from the 
first to the eighth also received an indoor ball and 
bat and a set of beanbags. 


The mid-winter meeting of the teachers of Racine 
and Kenosha counties was held at Union Grove on 
January 18. E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of 
Normal School Regents, addressed the convention on 
“The Teaching of Poetry” and “The Fine Art of 
Teaching.” The orchestra of the Rochester Agricul- 
tural School, under the direction of E. A. Polley, 
entertained during the reception and dinner. The 
meeting was held under the direction of Supt. Edith 
McEachron, Racine County, and Supt. R. S. Ihlen- 
feldt, Kenosha County. 


At Atlantic City the Department of Superintend- 
ence will distribute its Eighth Yearbook which deals 
with the important subject of supervision. The Com- 
mission which prepared the yearbook consisted of 
State Superintendent Albert S. Cook, Baltimore, Md., 
Chairman, and nine others. Chairman Cook will 
make a final report for the Commission at the 
Wednesday morning session. This will be followed 
by discussions of supervision problems by all Wednes- 
day afternoon group meetings. 
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--- for wow 
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Headquarters for 
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Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











Victor 


experience makes 
“MusicintheAir’ 


educationally 
significant! 


The creation of the new Victor Radio- 
Electrola truly marks a red-letter day in 
school music work. For this amazing 
instrument is literally the climax of 
Victor’s more than 19 years’ intimate 
co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher 
can “cash in” on her past effort in 
musical appreciation as never before — 
through the glorious new musical me- 
dium of radio! Only Victor, always in 
the van in educational theory and prac- 
tise, with its great list of educational re- 
cordings, could make this revolutionary 
step possible! 


The new Victor Radio-Electrola, re- 
producing both radio and Victor 
Records electrically, enables you to 
PREPARE for the program over the air 
in advance — to PARTICIPATE in the 
radio concert with absolute realism, 
and again with the Victor Records, to 
make each selection a PERMANENT 
part of the pupil’s consciousness. 


Utilize radio music as a real educational 
medium this winter. There is much 
worth while on the air, and new pro- 
grams for thechildrenare being planned. 
Victor Records cover the entire range 
of music, PROPERLY 
PRESENTED. Puta 
Victor Radio-Elec- 
trolainyourclassroom 
NOW! 





The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC, 
Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 
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Oshkosh. 


When school opened after the holidays at the 
Colby high school the faculty included two sisters 
and two brothers. The sisters were Miss Mary Flynn, 
history instructor, and Miss Dolores Flynn, engaged 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
Helen Fox, English teacher and librarian. The 
brothers were Earle Starkey, science teacher and ath- 
letic coach and Rosco Starkey, Smith-Hughes instruc- 
tor of vocational agriculture. 


The Armine and Anna Pickett Memorial school 
and community building at Pickett was dedicated on 
January 10. R. B. Lane, Hollywood, California, for- 
merly of Oshkosh, who contributed the money to 
build the $25,000 structure, was the principal 
speaker. He presented the building in the name of 
his mother. The building includes an auditorium 
with a stage, a large classroom, a library, and a 
cloak room, 


The new training school building at the Central 
State Teachers college, Stevens Point, is now ready 
for occupancy. Grades one to nine inclusive are to 
be housed in the new building, which has not as 
yet been named. The building, erected in accordance 
with the latest and best theories of education at a 
cost of more than $200,000, contains 18 class rooms, 
and office rooms for Mr. A. J. Herrick, director of 
the training school department of the college, and 
his staff. 
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S OPERETTAS | Mrs. Inez Lawrence has joined the teaching staff 
1 & CANTATAS with gnd | of the “Madison public schools. in 
Geo. F.Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill ae on 
A library of 3,000 volumes is being organized in 
the Kenosha county rural schools for adult use ac- pl 
cording to County Superintendent R. S. Ihlenfelde. re 
1 
To Superintendents and ; The young women of the sophomore home econom- ve 
Pitrattaial AR ics class of the Berlin high school served a dinner 
rincipals --- equest to members of the school board, Superintendent C. D. 
In recommending private business schools to your graduates Lambert and Clerk Walter H. Wells and their wives T 
agence tinea — ne ta ww egy "eeapaegcitie last month. i 
ley are Gependabie and thorough eaders in their various 
communities. Address nearest ofhce for booklets. A 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Miss Jane E. Clem and C. M. Yoder, both teach- be 
AccrEDITED COMMERCIAL ers at the Whitewater Teachers college, were elected w 
ScHOOLS second vice president and secretary respectively of r 
1917 Mallers Building d the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at the c 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The’mblem annual meeting in Chicago recently. s 
Des Moines, Ia. _ Eticint Shoad } 
dc'pays'to attend a school accredited by the N. A. Douglas county school teachers gathered in Su- \ 
perior January 25 for their regular meeting in music \ 
instruction. Miss Vera Rehnstrand, county superin- 7 
tendent, was in charge; Miss Irene Curtis, director of 
music at the Superior State Teachers college directed 
the meeting. It was an all day session. } 
Best and Cleanest Plays | 
More Hits Than “Babe” Made _ On January 16 the modern red brick school build- € 
Try These NEW ONES ing which replaced the historic little one-room school- t 
house in the Richards district, Racine County, was ‘ 
CREEPY CREST—4m5w --__-----_-- 50c dedicated. The first school was built on this site in : 
THE GHOST WALKS—4m6w-_--_-_-_- 50c 1847. It was replaced in 1888, and again in 1930 by 
NOBODY BUT NANCY—4m6w __-__50c¢ new buildings. The new school has two teachers, ) 
SUSIE STEPS OUT—8m7w_-__-__--_- 35¢ Miss Helen Wilkes and Miss Lydia Monefeldt. 
SAMMY—IMIW . 5 cee nd 50e | 
CAN YOU BEAT IT ?—3m4w------ 50c F. M. Karnes of the Oshkosh State Teachers col- | 
Above are all Royalty Plays lege; C. C. Bishop, superintendent of schools; S. D. 
Free Catalog-All Publishers Fell, high school principal; A. M. Bleyer, director of 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. the Vocational school; and P. D. Plowman, dean of 
si ciliihin: seers hiattaiainads Col high school boys, have been named members of 
- ; oO. ; - : : 
the executive committee in charge of the vocational 
guidance movement which is being launched in 
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Miss Mildred Holtz has been appointed to teach 
in the Randall school, Waukesha. 


The University of Wisconsin Department of Music 
plans to hold a week’s clinic for school band di- 
rectors in connection with the regular summer ses- 
sion. The various sections of band, instrumentation, 
organizing and conducting will receive attention. 


The third National Conference of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics will be held in con- 
nection with the Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City, N. J., in the Chelsea Hotel which will 
be the headquarters of the organization. Registration 
will begin Monday morning at eight o'clock, Feb- 
ruary 24. Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, formerly of Wis- 
consin, now of California, will be the principal 
speaker on the program. Others include Dr. L. T. 
Hopkins, University of Colorado and Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Annie R. Dyer, Emiline S$. Whitcomb, 
Washington, D. C., and Dean William F. Russell, 
Teachers College. 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin School 
Band association in Milwaukee, Principal O. G. Gil- 
bert of the Lincoln high school, Milwaukee, was 
elected president, W. F. Waterpool, Richland Cen- 
ter, vice-president, A. Enna, West DePere, and Jo- 
seph Bergheim, North Division high school, Mil- 
waukee, members of the board of control. H. C. 
Wegner, Waupun, is secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. Supt. F. F. Schlosser, Algoma, was elected 
editor of the Wisconsin School Band, the official 
publication of the organization. Milwaukee was 
awarded the 1930 tournament. The membership of 
the State School Band association has increased from 
26 bands in 1926 to 80 in 1929. 





BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and U H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. Mc DONALD, Manager 











Great Northern Hotel 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to 
special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Anyone thinking of following teaching as a profession would do well 
to investigate the field of Home Economics and Industrial Education. 
Stout was a pioneer in this field of education, and Stout is today the only 
teachers college specializing in this work. Stout successfully places its 


School administrators in charge of departments of Home Economics 
and industrial Education should consider Stout graduates before closing 


B. E. Nelson, President 
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Robertson. 





A. W. Heckman 





Heckman’s ‘Paintings of Many Lands and Ages’”’ 


A Course of Study in Art Appreciation for the Elementary Schools 
with 90 analytical and biographical paragraphs on graded 
64 pages, illustrated, 50c per copy. 


Supplement to ‘‘Paintings of Many Lands and Ages’’ 


Analytical and biographical paragraphs on 100 famous paintings not 
included in the Heckman work. Edited by Francis H. 
64 pages, illustrated, 50c per copy. 
A group of 190 subjects in these two works are available in the form 
of Artext Prints and Juniors for Art Study and Reference. 
Send for free circular,—Illustrated Catalog “B26” 10c. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Roland A. Klaus was re-elected city superintendent 
of Edgerton schools for three years. 


E. W. Kracht, principal of the Eagle River high 
school, is back on the job after five weeks confine- 
ment to his home due to inflammatory rheumatism. 


Miss Dolores Flynn, Eau Claire, has been added 
to the Colby high school faculty for the second 
semester. 


A teachers institute for Barron county was held at 
Cameron February 7. General sessions were held in 
the morning and round table discussions in the 
afternoon, 


Pittsville has a high school basket ball team, with- 
out a place to play or practice. The hall used previ- 
ously has been changed into a store and no other 
quarters are available. Anyone having an extra “Gym” 
please notify Captain Walsh or Coach Walker. 


The second of a series of joint professional meet- 
ings for the teachers of Evansville, Edgerton, Milton 
Union, and Stoughton was held at Milton Union 
high school, January 30. E. G. Doudna, and J. P. 
Mann, superintendent Evansville schools, were the 
speakers. 


Rural school teachers of the towns of Ellington, 
Greenvale, Dale, Hortonia, and Liberty, Outagamie 
County, were invited by the county agent to par- 
ticipate in a poster contest to be held in connection 
with a farmers’ institute at Hortonville on Janu- 
ary 7 and 8. 





Laidlaw Books 


Listed for Township Libraries 
In WISCONSIN 





Serial TITLE Price to Districts 
3893. ME AND ANDY_-_--_-$1.15 
3723, TREASURE OF BEL- 
DEN -PiGAGE..--.— als 
3774. LAIDLAW READERS 
HS EMIMO? oo o5 So OO 
3775 LAIDLAW READERS 
-~—Book One ee ao 
19955 ARABELLA AND 
ARAMINTS ____-_ .68 
3030 SUNNY BOOK READ- 
ERS—-Book One.___ _.74 
3048 SUNNY BOOK READ- 
ERS—Book Two- .74 
3111 SUNNY BOOK READ- 
ERS—Book Three__ .74 


Order through the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 











Livingston high school is carrying out a schedule 
in debate for the first time. Eighteen students have 
responded to the first call. 


A fifteen piece orchestra has been organized in the 
Marathon high school under the direction of E. J. 
Kraemer of Wausau. The enrollment of the high 
school is only 38. W. E. Moore is principal. 


A skating rink has been installed on the school 
grounds at Westfield under the direction of Prin 
cipal V. C. Wiesner. The project was sponsored by 
the P. T. A: 


The National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation will hold a conference in conjunction with the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence meeting in 
Atlantic City, February 24-26. 


“The Voice of Lincoln’’ is the name of a new 
school paper, the first number of which was pub- 
lished in the month of December by the pupils of 
the Lincoln Jr. High School at La Crosse. 


The W. A. T. A. bulletin number one has just 
been issued by the West Allis Teachers Association. 
The introduction was written by Mr. W. E. Jerving 
and the first article was prepared by Supt. T. J. 
Jones. 


A meeting of Racine County educational workers 
was held recently at the County Normal school at 
Union Grove to formulate a program of work so 
that the various educational agencies of the county 
may not overlap. Those at the conference included 
Miss Adella Taylor, county nurse, Muriel Marchant, 
county librarian, A. E. Nord, county Y. M. C, A. 
secretary, E. A. Polley and A. E. McGrath of the 
Rochester Agricultural school, A. J. Smith, principal 
of the County Normal school, Carrie Stewart, super- 
vising teacher, and Edith McEachron, county super- 
intendent. This is the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in the county and the conference has proved 
to be usually helpful to all concerned in their work 
in the county. 


The schools of Kiel, Plymouth, Elkhart Lake, New 
Holstein, Valders, Chilton, Sheboygan Falls, and 
Kohler have recently formulated a plan wherein all 
these schools will each year participate in a musical 
tournament during national music week. The first 
tournament will be held at Kohler under the direc- 
tion of Principal Lester W. Conger, Kohler. The 
contests are open to glee clubs; quartettes, vocal trios, 
solos, and instrumental organizations. 


Among the interesting school publications received 
in this office during January are: Rock County Edu- 
cational Bulletin, G. T. Longbotham, editor; The 
Monthly Columbian, Anna R. Nelson; Walworth 
County School Bulletin, Maude Mitchell; Oneida 
County Teachers’ Exchange, J. M. Reed; Marinette 
County Bulletin, Christine Christianson; Iowa County 
Winter Calendar, Lillian M. Ellis; Lincoln County 
Schools, Ethel Peterson; Sauk County Schools, Mat- 
tie McMillan; Barron County Circular No. 6, August 
Newman, and the Racine-Kenosha Rural Normai 
School Bulletin, R. S. Ihlenfeldt and Edith McEach- 
ron. Some of the high school publications are the 
The Hixton Hi-Times; The Shadow, Lena; The High 
Tribune, La Crosse; The Cooney Crier, Oconomowoc; 
Fall River Echoes; Eagle River Hi Times; The Logan 
Log, La Crosse; The Craftsman, The Techinical high 
schools, Milwaukee, and The Voice of Lincoln, Lin- 
coln Junior high school, La Crosse. 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 Your photo must be attached to your application for a 


position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with a $1.50 
and we will mail to you, the same day your order is receiv ed, 25 finest grade reproductions (2x14314) 


and style preferred by Board of Education. : ‘i 
Renhete .00. , oes rE cone unharmed. FULTZ Studios, Dept. G, 15H E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO) 
Free enrollment to Normal and College Graduates. ENROLL NOW. | 








Splendid positions in all departments. | 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA| 








special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fi 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M® 





S TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or the better 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY si year tn te yas, deat he 


gency has secured promotions for thou- 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO sands of teachers in the best Public and 


Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with val- 
uable information free. 


535 Fifth Avenue 721 Riverside 207 E. Williams 
New York City Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kas, 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Address | 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


sc. DAICAGO 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School e tici ials as well as teachers will find 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 


Agency. Write for details. Visit us at the Atlantic City, N.E.A. Convention, Booth H 33 












If in Cleveland at the N. E. A. conven- 

Clark Brewer tion stop at Booth E-2 maintained by the 
N. A. T. A. At least three of our man- 

agers will be there, Mr. Hughes of the 

Teachers Agency Chicago office, Mr. Gregg of the New York 


A trans-continental chain of agencies Office, and Dr. Lee of the Pittsburgh office. 





welded together into a tremendous unit. Here we are 

Join any one of them and you join them all, Chicaxe wiitéaica 

six in number, with absolutely no extra 62 bh. Jackson Jenkins Areade 

charge. New York Minneapolis” : 
Write to any office for your blank, and Flatiron Bldg. ~~ ae 

for a copy of “The Teacher and The Teach- Kansas City ’ iber of Com- 

ers’ Agency”, the most helpful article ever N. ¥. Life Bldg. merce Bldg. 

written on the subject of securing a teach- All belong to the National Association 

ing position. of Teachers Agencies. 











Enroll Now Under Our Special Plan 
Since the middle of January many have en- 

ith rolled under our special offer—this offer ex- 

Wi pires April first. School officials are already 

asking us to be on the lookout for strong 


The teachers for the next school year. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


R Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 
14 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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T. S. Thompson, superintendent of schools for 
western Dane county, was elected president of the 
Mt. Horeb Chamber of Commerce recently. 


Miss Bernice Wotruba has accepted a position on 
the staff of the Stoughton public schools to succeed 
Miss Marie Seffin who recently resigned. 


The high school building at Phelps was destroyed 
by fire early last month. The building was_prac- 
tically new, having been erected only four years ago. 


Miss Marian Nolan, Manawa, will succeed Miss 
Irma Johnson as kindergarten teacher in the Apple- 
ton schools. 


Miss Lucy McCarron, former Taylor county super- 
vising teacher, has taken up her duties as teacher in 
the schools of Menasha. 


Paul Anderson, Nelson, has been engaged to fill 
the vacancy in Lookout school, town of Dover, Trem- 
pealeau County, occasioned by the resignation of 
Miss Pearl Odegard. 


The Philharmonic chorus of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers association has been asked to sing at the conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. at Columbus, Ohio, next July, 
according to Miss Ethel Gardner, president. 


G. O. Banting, superintendent of schools at Wau- 
kesha for the past ten years, has been re-engaged 
for another three years as head of the public school 
system that has become well-known throughout the 
state under his leadership. 


Miss Prisca Batz, for four years a teacher in the 
Waukesha high school commerce department, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the second semes- 
ter in order to complete work toward a degree at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers college. 


Miss Louise Gardner, has been engaged as music 
supervisor for the 25 rural schools which have sub- 
scribed to the new course in rural school music in 
Manitowoc county, instituted by Superintendent E. S. 
Mueller with the assistance of Professor E. L. Baker 
of the Lawrence conservatory. 


Earl Luther, Humbird, has been appointed teacher 
of social science and director of physical education 
in the Waupun junior high school according to Su- 
perintendent H. C. Wegner. The new plan under 
which Mr. Luther is working will make it possible 
for more boys to take part in athletics and will give 
the junior high school pupils a chance to learn the 
fundamentals of the various sports before they get 
into the senior high school and become eligible for 
the first teams. 


The Poynette Teachers Association has been very 
active the past year. They have centered their efforts 
on the development of music in the grades and high 
school by sponsoring two social benefits, a ‘“‘carnival,”’ 
and a play entitled “The Womanless Wedding.” 
The finance committee of the Association raised more 
than two hundred fifty dollars. The committee is 
composed of three parents, Mrs. Wilson, Home Eco- 
nomics teacher in the high school, and Walter 


Buchholz, seventh and eighth grade teacher. The 
Poynette High School teachers are among the 100% 
members of the W. T. A. 


Willis L. Jones, instructor of physical education 
at the Beloit high school, was elected to succeed 
James Wolfe as athletic coach and mathematics 
teacher. 





NECROLOGY 


The Rev. Thomas M. Schmitz, professor at St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, died January 6. 


Mrs. Laura Gillet, Milwaukee, former teacher in 
the Fond du Lac high school, died December 30. 


Mrs. Cora Cole Lewis, Horicon, died December 21. 
She taught school at Boscobel at one time. 


Oscar A. Timmermann, Oshkosh, died December 29. 
He was principal of the Park school, Oshkosh, for 
eleven years. 


Mrs. Frances Boughton, Menomonie, died January 
16. Mrs. Boughton taught school in Manitowoc for 
more than thirty years. 


Mrs. Ellen Rich Abbott, 86, teacher in the pri- 
mary department of Fort Atkinson schools for more 
than 25 years, died January 16. 


Miss Ruth S. Anderson, for nine and a half years 
a teacher in Door county schools, died in a Mil- 
waukee hospital December 27, where she had been 
confined for more than a year. 


Mrs. Pembroke S. Tillson, Milwaukee, died De- 
cember 24. She was a teacher in the public schools 
of Manitowoc in the early sixties. 


Frank Kroening, former assistant superintendent 
of Milwaukee schools, died at his home December 30. 
Mr. Kroening retired from his official position in the 
school system last June after 47 years of service. 


Miss Alma Sophia Peterson, Douglas county school 
teacher, died January 15. She was principal for four 
years of the Solon Springs school, and for many 
years a teacher in the county schools. 


Miss Mary L. Martin, a school teacher in Mil- 
waukee for 30 years died January 23. For the last 23 
years she was teacher in the English Department of 
North Division high school. 


Mrs. Nicholas Gunderson, wife of Superintendent 
Gunderson of the Sparta schools, and former teacher 
in the high schools of Hammond and Prairie du 
Chien, died January 19. 


Mrs. Austin, wife of County Superintendent A. J. 
Austin, Eagle River, died January 5. She had been 
a teacher in the schools of Wisconsin both before 
and after her marriage. 


Miss Clara Smart, teacher at Lake Geneva, was 
killed instantly December 25 when the automobile 
in which she was riding was demolished by an ex- 
press train at Mauston. Her two brothers with her 
in the car were killed also. 


Dell Helsten, 23, Ashland, died the early part of 
January from an attack of appendicitis. He was in- 
structor of English in the high school at Bayfield, 
and was well-known throughout Upper Wisconsin 
because of his athletic career. 
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Special train 
every 


Sunday 









ST. PAUL 


14 day tour, just like a 
big house party, 
$250 and up 


(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.: 
Butte, Mont.: Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old-English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 








Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 
Travel 





Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Go with a 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 
all-expense tours—one payment—cover all costs including the best of 
service—accommodations, transportation, sleeping car,steamer,meals, 
hotels, sightseeing and courteous guides to look after 
all travel details. Just like a big house party vacation, 












Special train every Sunday this Summer, over the 
wondrous trail of the new Olympian, only transcon- 


. heats Write 
ation for 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— "1stestionl! — this 


| . 














longest continuous electrified ride in the world; open | bed Ban 
observation cars in swamemertarmee a oJ mse 
* af a For “Vacation Suggestions” write an 
Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well within your od thane Tanah Waneanes ’ 

means. Note the marvelous 14-day Chictaes <6 e-~ vs 50 S. Clark St. 
: é . « e © « « 737 Healey Bidg 

tour of the enchanted Pacific North- F srgramy a et ee 552 Old Sout h Bide 
west for as little as $250 (from Buffalo. . . . 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg 
a Cincinnati. . "204 Dixie Terminal Bldg 

Chicago). Other tours 10 days to 3 Cleveland. . . . 937 Union Trust Bldg 
. Des Moines . . 501 Locust St. 

weeks, $145 and up from Chicago. Detroit. .. 8 6 Tre ansporté ation Bldg 
, ; Indianapolis 77 Merchants Bank Bldg 

Write us for vacation tour suggestions Kansas City. .... 817 Walnut St 
—independent travel, if you prefer. Milwaukee . .. . . 405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis . . 45S. Seventh St. 
New York . ’ 547 Fifth Ave at 45th St. 
ILW., JIKEE Omaha. 1611 Farnam St. 
Phil adelphia, 1404 Fidelity Phil. Trust Bldg. 
Scenically Supreme ROAD Pittsburgh |... . . 201 Park Bldg. 

F ‘ Ss 365 Robert St. 
Electrified over the Rockies tothe Sea St.Louis . | : 2003 Reilway Exchange 
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..to describe 
the wonders 
of this 8,500- 
mile Circle 
Tour! 



















— NATING...glorious... 
thrilling... really, we’re about 
out of adjectives. Perhaps you 
WATER 
AND 
RAIL 


will be able to supply a few new 
ones—after you have taken the 
trip. Why not take it this summer ? 

Some take the sea voyage first, 
others the 3,000-mile trip across 
the continent. You sail on a huge, 
new electric liner from one side 
of America to the other, stop at 
Havana and pass through the 
Panama Canal. Home by rail— 
with stopovers along the way. 
Cross country trip by Trans- 
continental Air Transport ar- 


ranged, if desired. am KeTHER 


DIRECTION: 
Choice of luxurious 33,000 VIA 
ton steamers — California, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania — for the 
trip by water. 

Low summer rates, as follows: 
Round Trip, $375 up, Ist Cabin 
—$235 up, Tourist; One Way, 
water, $275 up, Ist Cabin—$135 
up, Tourist. 

180 No. Michigan Ave., 

Ill.; or any authorized steam- 

ship or ratlroad agent. 


fanoma facifie 


HAVANA 
through 
PANAMA 


Chicago, CANAL 


ne Lualaa 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








LOOKING AHEAD - 1930 


thinking of vacation—summer school or 
travel— 
did you know a trip abroad costs so little 
the STCA way? 
For further Information write to 
STUDENT THIRD CABIN ASSOCIATION 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


40 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ulinois 








B SANGER TOURS 
& $79.50 offer Escorted and Independent Trips to 


Europe, South America, Alaska, California, 
and up Yellowstone, St; Lawrence-Saguenay, Black 

Hills, Rocky Mountain Park, Glacier, Pacific 
Northwest, San Isabel National Forest, Mesa Verde 
Park, Great Lakes Cruise. Write for free booklet and 
offer of FREE VACATION TRIP. 


111 West Washington Street CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 
petent Leadership—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 


A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage” 
“The American University Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 








587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Thomas Tours ++ 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


FIVE GRAND TOURS OF EUROPE 
Mostly by Motor—Including the 
PASSION PLAY. Finest Ships—Per- 
sonally Managed. Visiting Six to 
Twelve Countries. Price $495 to $830 
including all expenses New York and 
return. 

ACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CALI- 
FORNIA—Including Canadian Rock- 
ies, Grand Canyon and Yellowstone 
Park. Greatly by motor. July, $395 
including everything. Also California 
Summer School and Sightseeting Tour. 
$275. 











NORTHEAST AND CANADA — Two 
weeks in August, $188. Ten Days, 


$160. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE — Winter 

and Summer. $420 and up. 
BERMUDA—Six days.and up, $90 and 

up. 

Write for information 
ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph. D. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Wisconsin Party Through 


EUROPE Conducted by 


PROF. H. E. BOORTZ 
Carroll College - Waukesha, Wisconsin 
67 days June 28 - - - Sept. 2 $745 


Write for Information 





GO TO EUROPE 


For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage 
Dr awing, painting, sculpture 
usic 
English Literature 
Interior Decoration 
Language Study 


Send for booklet A 


TEMPLE SiS TOURS 














EUROPE BOUND ? 
with us and realize your dreams. 
more economical 


Come 
There is no better or 
way to going. 
Good Ships Good Hotels Good Times 
Independent and escorted tours. Write 
for our Sl —* *t and Globe Trotter 
Free of char 

WORLD TR. AVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
105 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 





230 N. Michigan Ave. “7 


UROP 


We serve the intellectual elite. Seccue 
acquainted with ouramazingtravelvalues. 


Chicago, Lil. 





PASSION PLAY 


& COUNTRIES 


—the result of years of specialization, ALLEXPENSES 
Cunardsupremacyl10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land 


[| STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 











TOUR EUROPE 
Under the Auspices of the 
Universities of Belgium 
An unparalleled offer 
40 days for $250 
60 days, including ocean voyage, 
Promotional Credits 
Send for folder 


The EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Tl. 


$415 








DON’T REGRET 


Your 1930 Vacation: Plans 





See Our Booklet of European 
Tours 


Best Values Ever Offered 
Cosmopolitan Travel Service 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


115 Dixie Terminal Arcade 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gonducted slours ito 


EUROPE 


Anlerest AbsorhingVacations 


$ and 1 Balance in 10 equal monthly 

2 as. installments after you return 

NOW you can make your dreams come true. Visit 

England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 

Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see 

the wonderful Passion Play at Oberammergau. A marvelous, 
inspiring vacation trip. 

Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, 1000 miles of gorgeous river. Only 4!% days 
at sea. Tourist Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. 


Cont, including all necessary expenses, depends upon itinerary selected 
For complete details, itineraries, terms, write to 


EUROPEAN TREASURE TOURS 
Dept. 147, 132 N. Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1 class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the P assion Play 

of 1930. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL C LUB 
154 BoYLsTon St. Boston, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE COURSES & CREDIT 


“s» STUDENT TOURS 


°° EUROPE 


Selected Croups \, Experienced 
Management \ Expert Leadership 

SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL iv« 

110 EAST 42” STREET N. ¥. C. 





Sl 








EUROPE—1930 


Special Feature 
‘*The Passion Play”’ at 
Oberammergau 
Four European Conducted Tours Es- 
corted Personally by Carmen Ferraro Sr- 
Operatic Tenor and Conductor 
VISIT: France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, England, Scot- 
land. (Extension to MUNICH—Wagner’s 
and Mozart’s Festivals arranged) 
SAILINGS: June 26th—June 27th— 
July 8th and August 12th, 1930 
Ask for Booklet “F” 
Inclusive Rates from $415.00 to $1,030.00 
Independent Tours Arranged 
Steamship Tickets Issued for All 
Destinations at Regular Rates 
(Paris Office—38 Boulevard des 
For Further Particulars Please 
Apply to: 


Ferraro’s Travel Bureau 


904 Kimball Hall Bldg. 
306 8S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Harrison 6022 


Italiens) 
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hat 
Lindbergh 


Saw 


See for yourself some of the things 
that Lindbergh saw . . . the fasci- 
nating countries of Central Amer- 
ica. Colorful Indian life, old 
Spanish architecture. Join in the 
year-round gaiety of these fiesta- 
loving folk. 


See the Panama Canal! 
38-day Cruise .. . $240 
To Cristobal and Return 


Fare applies from San Francisco; 
also from many points in Califor- 
nia via San Francisco. 


Meals and berth on steamer included 
for entire trip. Comfortable cabin-class 
ships. All outside staterooms. Sailings 
every other Friday from San Francisco. 


PORTS OF CALL 


Champerico: 222.0322 Guatemala 
San) Jose ..... =<... 2Guatemala 
Atautle. ccd ences Salvador 
LaLibertad ____- ______Salvador 


__Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
__Canal Zone 
Canal Zone 


LaUnion - : 
Corinto __- specter 
Puerto Armuelles — 
Balboa ___ i 
Cristobal - Se 


H. M. HUFF 
Pacific Coast Traffic Agent 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Steamship Service 
Room 805A Monadnock Building 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone Garfield 1790 




















the 





via 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


ny 


$105 


(up) 
one way 


$190 


(up) 
roundtrip 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 









DEST 


vacation 
ever 


EUROPE 


hea up your desk, pack up your 
books and sail away to the best 
vacation you ever had. Europe, with 
all its glamor of history and romance, 
awaits you. And it’s not going to de- 
plete your travel budget, either, if you 
go via TOURIST Third Cabin on 
a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. 

You're going to be delighted with 
the comfort of your accommodations, 
the excellence of your food, the cour- 
tesy of the stewards, the intriguing 
music, the deck space at your disposal, 
and the congeniality of your travel- 
ing companions— cultivated Ameri- 
can vacationists. 

You're going to be delighted with 
the ship you sail on, for we have re- 
served for your use such famous liners 
as the great Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship; the palatial Belgenland, 
noted world cruise ship; Adriatic, 
Doric, Minnekahda, the “exclusively 
Tourist Third” liner, the Lapland, and 
the Pennland and Westernland, the 
latter two formerly deluxeCabinships 
and now offering the same accommo- 
dationsat the low Tourist Third rates. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address International Mercantile 

Marine Co., Tourist Third Cabin Dept., 

180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIil. 
Autorized agents everywhere. 
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